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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 6, 1849. 
Terms.—Four Doxuars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiration of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address upon the receipt of Ten Dollars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 
Subscribers may remit, at our risk, by mail ; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


2 >> Complete sets of the Register can be fur- 
nished as follows, viz: The 51 vols., octavo (in- 
cluding the index, to the first 12 vols.) —and the 
24 vols., quarto, in continuation, thus bringing 
the Register up to the first of January last. Also 
odd volumes, from 13 to 50 inclusive, octavo, 
and from vol. 51 to 74 inclusive, quarto. 
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National Affairs. 


Suspension or Lanp Sartes.—The sales direc- 


Attorneys. 


Lawrence P. Crane, of Louisiana, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Western District 
of Louisiana, vice Octavius N. Ogden, who de- 
clines the office. 

Woodson L. Ligon, of Mississippi, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, vice Andrew K. Blythe, re- 
moved. 


Collectors. 
Maurice C. Blake, Belfast, Maine, vice Alfred 
Marshall, removed. 
Oliver M. Hyde, Detroit, Michigan, viee Chas. 
G. Hammond, removed. 





~——_—.4@o——_— 
Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. 
William S. Wallace, of Springfield, Illinois, to 
be Pension Agent at that place from and after 
the 30th June next, vice Charles R. Hurst, re- 
signed. 


~~ + ——--- —-——-~w@e—.- ----- = 


DIPLOMATIC. 
3. > The President of the United States has 


officially recognizea T. P. H. GitpEMEESTER, as 
Consul of the Netherlands, 1or Upper California, 





ted to be held at the Land Office at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, on the fourth and 18th of June 
next, and on the third of September next, will 
be suspended until the United States geologists 
shall have fully closed up their explanations and 
surveys, and designated the mineral from the 
agricultural lands; of which due notice wili be 
given. RICHARD M. YOUNG, 
‘ommissioner of the General Land Office. 


— — ee — 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


E. Whittlesey, to be First Comptroller, vice J. 
W. McCulloch, resigned. 

Orlando Brown, of Kentucky, to be Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, from and after 30th June 
next, vice William Medill, removed. 

H. W. Evans, Appraiser, Baltimore, Maryland, 
vice Philip Poultney, removed. 

John Cowan, Surveyor, Wilmington, North Ca- 
rolina, vice Joseph S. Murphy, removed. 


Land Officers. 


Lansing B. Mizner, of Michigan, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Detroit, Michigan, vice 
Elisha Taylor, removed. 

George M Clayton, of Mississippi, to be Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Colnmbus, Mississippi, 
vice James H. Westbrook, removed. 

John W. Morton, of Illinois, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Shawneetown, Illinois, vice 
Braxton Parrish, removed. 

Andrew McCollum, of Illinois, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Shawneetown, Illinois, vice J. 
C. Sloo, removed. 

Henry O. McEnery, of Louisiana, to be Regis- 
ter of the Land Office at Monroe, Louisiana, vice 
Daniel B. Richardson, removed. 

Evariste de Baillou, of Louisana, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Opelousas, Louisiana, vice 
Murdock Mclutire, removed. 


Marshals. 


Robert S. Kennedy, of New Jersey, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for the District of New 
Jersey, vice Samuel McClurg, removed. 

William McQuiston, of Mississippi, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi, vice Johu Rayburn, removed. 





to reside at San Francisco ; 

Also, C. J. Gorter, as Consul of Belgium for 
| the port of Baltimore ; 

Also, Pascat Scuisano, as Vice Consul of 
France for the port of Norfolk, Virginia. 


Minister FROM THE Rom4n Repvusiic.—Felix 
Foresti, an esteemed Italian exile, and for ten 
years a resident of New York, has received the 
appointment of Minister for the Republic of Rome 
to the United States. 

Mr. Foresti was fourteen years a prisoner of 
state in the dungeons of Spielburg, having been 
engaged in 1820 in the efforts of the Lombards 
for freedom. 
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TREASURY. 


TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING JUNE 
1, 1849. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, 
June 1, 1849. 
Amount outstanding of the several 
issues prior to act of 22d July, 
1846, as per records of this of- 
. fice $148,689 31 
Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 22d July, 1846, as per re- 
eords of the office 
Amount outstanding of the issue 
of the 28th January, 1847, as 
per records of this office 


130,050 00 


4,573,100 00 
4,851,839 31 


Deduct cancelled notes in the 
hands of the accounting officers, 
of which $10,150 is under the 
act of 22d July, 1846, $2,400 
under the act of 28th January, 
1847, and $250 under other 
acts 12,800 00 


$4,839,039 31 


ALLEN A. HALL, 
Register of Treasury. 











Treasurer’s Statement —According to the offi- 
cial statement of the U. S. Treasurer for the 





posit with Assistant Treasurers and Depositaries’ 
by returns received to Monday, the 

28th May, 1849, was $7,145,378 82 
Drafts heretofore drawn, but not 

yet paid, though payable 1,386,431 86 

$5,758,946 96 

1,968 11 


$5,760,915 O07 
a 
ARMY. 


3 > Col. John L. Gardner, of the 4th Artillery 
arrived here yesterday from Pensacola, where 
he has-been stationed in command of the posts 
near that place, to assume the command of the 
Military Department lately held by Major Gene- 
ral Brooke. This department extends, we believe, 
from Baton Rouge to Key West. We learn, 
however, that Col. Gardner, with the consent of 
Major General Gaines, commanding the Western 
Division, will make his headquarters at Pensa- 
cola. 
Major General Twiceés also arrived here yes- 
terday from St. Louis. The General, we learn, 
is on furlough, and is en route for the North. He 
| left General CLark in command at St. Louis, and 
the Seventh Regiment of Infantry was at Jeffer- 
son Barracks. The Rifle Regiment left Indepen- 
dence on the 10th, moving westward. Colonel 
Cross went with them, in charge of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. Seven conpanies of Uni- 
ted States troops were in readiness to accompany 
Major General Brooke to Santa Fe; they only 
awaited the General’s arrival. 
[New Orleans papers, 22d May. 
iL> Brevet Brigadier General Ritey, with his 


regiment, had arrived at Valparaiso, bound to 
San Franci co and San Diego, California. 


iL > The St. Lous Republican of the 26th ult., 
says: “A telegraphic despatch was received in 
this city yesterday, from Washington, changing 
Major General Brooks’ destination from Santa 








Subject to draft 
Suspense account 





| 
} 





Fe to San Antonio de Bexar, Texas, in conse- 
quence of the death of General Worth.” 
pita alts nA Anetheron 
NAVY. 


3. > The U.S. frigate Raritan, bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore Parker, arrived at 
St. Thomas, 16th ult., in 9 days from New York, 
Lieut. Alexander, sailing-master, and one quar- 
termaster died on the passage. Other officers 
and crew all well. 


30 > The Norfolk Herald contradicts the re- 
port that Lieut. B. W. Hunter had resigned his 
commission, or had been ordered to sea. 


30 3> Commodores Stewart and Turner, and 
Captain McCauley (all commanding navy-yards, ) 
have been detached from the Naval Court Mar- 
tial on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk. Com- 
modore Downs was detached some time ago, and 
it is understood that a new Court Martial will be 
organized for the trial of such officers as may be 
brought before it. 

31 3° Commodore Read was honorably acquit- 
ted by the Court Martial from the charges brought 
against him, and the decision has been approved 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Commodore Morgan, appointed to the 


command of the Mediterranean Squadron, is now 
at Norfolk. 


3S” The U. S. steam-frigate Mississtpr1 was 








month of May last, the amount of monies on de- 





put in commission on Wednesday, and will sail 
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soon for the Mediterranean. She is in command 


of Com. J. C. Long. 


iL3> The U.S. frigate Cumsertanp is to be 
fitted up for sea at Brooklyn ; the frigate InDEPEN- 
DENCE at Gosport; the sloop-of-war Joun Apams, 
at Boston. Commander Levin M. Powell is to be 
ordered to the command of the John Adams. 


3 >> The steamer Water Wircu, Lieut. Com- 
manding Totten, arrived at Norfolk on Wednes- 
day from Washington. 


The list of officers attached to the Warer 
Wircna is as follows :—George M. Totten, Lieut. 
Commandi.g ; Thomas Pattison, Master ; George 
H. Howell, Assistant Surgeon; Charles Dyer, Jr. 
and Washington Davidson, Passed Midshipmen , 
Benjamin F. Garvin, Second Assistant Engineer’ 


iL >> The U.S. steamship Mississipr1, Capt. 
Long, sailed from Norfolk yesterday, bound for 
the Mediterranean, bearing the broad pennant of 
Charles W. Morgan, Captain and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron. 


Captain Taylor, employed to raise the steamer 
Missouri, goes out in the Mississippi. 


2L>> The U. S. sloop-of-war Germantown, 
Com. Lowndes, was at St. Thomas Sth ult.—all 
well. For La Guayra in a few days. 
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manner, for the consideration of this body. I 
should not weary you at all, did not an over- 
whelming sense of duty to my constituents impel 
me at least to attempt a reform of what I consi- 
der, sir, in plain English, to be an outrageous 
and scandalous waste of the public money by 
public servants ; money collected from hard earn- 
ings of the people, from toil in the harvest field, 
and at day’s work ; that sort of employment, sir, 
which sweats for what it collects together. In 
this 1 can sympathize, for 1 know something 
about it from experience. I know the pay of 
the laborer who rises with the sun and toils until 
it goes down. I know the value of gold among 
those yeomanry of our land, whose wives and 
daughters clothe themselves by their own hard- 
driven industry ; and J know, therefore, that that 
which may seem to those who were cradled in 
wealth as a very small matter, is to them a very 
great matter. Trifles make up the sum of life. 
While Congress is busied here in what it is fash- 
ionabte to call “ great affairs of state,” it may 
nol be an useless task, even for me, to descend 
a little from these loity topics, that I may discuss 
the propriety of saving a little money to the tax 
payers of the country. 1 know the subject is un- 
grateful to many. lam prepared to hear my 
motives assailed. I expect the imputation of de- 
magogue to be hurled at me. These assaults 
here are common, and enly mean that a member 
advocates the rights of the people. i know my 
own heart, and while it approves my motives | 


25> The U S. frigate Branpywixe was at| Stall be content. 


Monte Video, April 8th—all well. 


ye 


:L=~ The U.S. frigate, Savannan, Com. Voor- 
hees, Was at Rio Janeiro, on the I4th ult., 59 
days from Boston, bound to the Pacific. 


3L >> The U.S. sloops-of-war Sr. Louis (Cook), 
Perry (Davis), were also in port. 


The Norfolk Herald, of 2nd inst., gives the fol- | 


lowing as the names of members who will com- 
pose the Naval Court Martial which convened on 
Monday last : 

Commodore Morris, President; Captains E. 
A. Lavallette, Silas H. Stringham, Isaac Mayo, 
James Armstrong, Samuel L. Breeze, and French 
Forrest; Commanders W. H. Gardner, and T. 
Aloysius Dornin; and Lieutenants James H. 
Ward, and C. H. A. H. Kennedy. Judge Advo- 
cate, Purser L. T. Waller. 


3L>> Lieut. G. G. Williamson has been or- 
dered to the frigate CumBERLAND. 











Speeches in Congress. 
SPEECH OF MR. EMBREE, 
OF INDIANA, 


Delivered in the House of Representatives, January 
11, 1849, on the subject of the allowance of mile- 
age of Members of Congress. 


The House being in Conumittee of the Whole on 
the state ut the Union, the following item being un- 
der consideration in the Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriauion Bill, “ for compensation and mileage of 
Sevators, Members of the House of Representatives, 
und Delegates, $708,200,” Mr. Empree had moved 
to amend by inserting the following: “ Provided 
‘That the valeage of members of both Houses of 
Congress shall hereafter be charged vpon the short, 


est mail route trom their places of residence respec- | 


lively, to the City of Washington” — 

Mr. Embree said : 

Mr. Cuairman: Truth compels me to say, that 
l address the committee with diffidence. Far 
from harboring any design to sneer at those edu- 
cational facilities which honorable gentlemen 
here possess ina superior degree, candor com- 
pels me to remark, that l have been reared on 
a backwoods farm; that I have taken no * de- 
gree,” unless in that school of labor wherein is 
taught the science of splitting rails, following the 
plough, and those agricultural pursuits which are 
the jot of the western farmer’s son. Thus reared 
until the age of eighteen or twenty, with but lit- 
tle education, it cannot be expected that 1 should 
he an adept in the art of using flowery language, 
in the business of speech-making. I was uever 
even considered (as our western folks have the 
term) ‘* good on the stump.” If I have any forte, 
it does not lie, 1 assure you, sir, in that direction, 


_| half from that time to the close of the session. 


In what few words | am about to submit, Mr. 
Chairman, | speak of facts. With men | have 
nothing to du. I disclaim all imputation upon 
members. 1 complain of an existing law, which 
tolerates the abuses which | shall endeavor to 
expose, and 1 ask that the law be reformed. 

Mr. Chairman, whether there be glory or dis- 
grace in this movement, IL believe that it origina- 
ted with myself, not with the member from New 
York, [Mr. Greeley | He has chosen to aid in 
this retorm in his own way aud at his own time. 
On the I1th day of last mouth | bad the honor to 
offer a resolution, which was adopted by this 
House, and which reads in the following words: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
| Means inquire into the expediency of adopting a 
| more economical system of public expenditure: Furst, 
| By redncing tho salary or pay of all officers of Go- 
'vernment one-fourth, where the salary or pay ex- 
ceeds one thousand dojlars per annum, and the 
Constitution does not prohibit such reduction. Se- 
cond, By estimating the mileage of members of Con- 
| gress and delegates of Territories by the nearest mail 
route from the city of Washingtun to the post office 
vearest the residence of each member or delegate. 
Third, By providing, that afier Congress has been 
in sessiou for three months dering any Congress, the 
pay of members and delegates shall be reduced one 


And 
by such other economical provisions as to said com- 


mitee may seem right and expedient 5 and that said 
committee report by bill or otherwise. 

This resolution, in fact, was prepared by my- 
| self at the last session of Congress, and was offer- 
|ed by myself eleven days previous to the exposi- 

tion made in the New York Tribune on the sub- 

ject of mileage. My object, sir, ‘in desiring this 
amendment to be made to the bill under conside- 
ration simply is, that | may thus insure its pas- 
sage through the Senate, inasmuch as the bill 
before us must pass that body to secure to its 
honorable members, in common with all other 
officers of the Government their pay. I desire 
that my amendment shall stand in the road be- 
tween members and the treasury of the United 
‘States. If any effort of mine can prevent it, it 
shall not be stifled or dodged. I desire the amend- 
ment, sir, to be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, | prospose to glance at the se- 
veral propositions of this resulution. 

Sir, the present Jaw in relation to mileage was 
passed whea honorable members were forced to 
reach Washington, the best way they might, on 
horseback. Quite a change since that period has 
come over everything else: why shall we not 
have a change also in the law? Now, instead of 
the nearest route by land, we have railroad 
routes, steamboat routes, lake routes, ocean 
routes. By this process the mileage of meinbers 
of Congress has been doubled—more than dou- 
bled. They were sufficiently high when the law 
was first passed; yet, now, with all the facilities 
enumerated, we find them doubled. 

li has been well said, sir, that “ figures will 
not lie.” 1 have prepared from the books of your 














Your humble speaker is a plain man, who desives 
to submit a_iew plain facts, in an unadorned 


Sergeant-at-arms certain plain facts, in a tabular 
statement. If their accuracy can be denied, let 


it be done now, that I may correct them. The 
glaring abuse and extravagance of this mileage 
system will be far more eloquently exposed by 
ihe figures which follow, than they can be by 
words. Look at the figures, sir, and Jet honora- 
ble gentlemen answer if there be nothing in this 
Jaw which needs reformation? 


Mileage and pay of members of Congress, Second 
Session, Thirtieth Congress. 
By reference to the books it will be seen : 
1.— Mileage. 

That the aggregate amount of mileage 
received by twenty members ef Con- 
gress, is only 

While the aggregate amount received 
by twenty other members is 


$1,919 00 
34,757 00 


The average amount for each member 











of the first twenty is less than 100 00 
While the average received by each of 

the second twenty is 1,737 00 
Each of the latter receives on an aver- 

age more than each of the former 1,642 00 
The aggregate amount of mileage of 

ten members is oniy 724 00 


While the aggregate amount of ten 
Others is the enormous amount of 19,233 00 





The average received by each of the 














first ten 72 40 
The average received by each of the 

second ten 1,923 30 

The ten latter received twenty-six times as 
much as the ten former. 

I].—Mileage and per diem. 

The average amount of mileage and 

per diem of twenty members (for the 

present session) is, for each, about $816 00 
The average amount of mileage and 

per diem of twenty others is about 2,457 00 
Pay per day of each of the first, a little 

over 9 00 
Pay per day of each of the second, 

more than 27 00 
Average amount of mileage and per 

diem of thirty Representatives and 

Senators is, for each, (for the pre- 

sent session,) about 2,522 00 
Average amount of thirty others, each, 

about 20 00 
Or for each of the first, more, per day, 

(for the present session,) than 28 00 
While for each of the second, a little 

more than 9 00 
Average amount of mileage per diem 

for four Senators, for each, about 3,006 00 
Or more, per day (Sundays ineluded,) 

during the present session, than 33 00 
If these Senators received the full a- 

mount of buoks voted to new mem- 

bers, they would receive, for every 

day of the session, about 40 00 


a ieaietien’ 


The per diem pay of the members of each 
House is eight dollars; but with the mileage it 
amounts, for many of them, to from twenty to 
thirty dollars per day. 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, desired to ask the 
gentleman from Indiana, if the amendment which 
he proposed would, in bis opinion, reduce these 
inequalities in any great degree? Whether, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, after the adoption of his 
amendment, inequalities would not still exist? 

Mr. Embree said he would answer the gentle- 
man with great pleasure. The amendment which 
he (Mr. Embree) proposed, would reduce the 
mileage of members oi Congress more than sixty 
thousand dollars. It went, at least, so far; and 
if the gentleman would bring im another propo- 
sition still further to reduce it, he (Mr. Embree) 
would go with him most heartily. 

Mr. Hall asked the question: Whether the 
gentieman’s amendment did apply to the present 
Congress? And he asked further, if the gentle- 
man expected to be a member of the nezt Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Embree said: At the time when, at the 
last session, he had advocated a proposition of 
this kind, be had expected to be a member of 








the next Congress, as he had also when he had 
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42 00 


24 00 
33 00 


72 40 
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27 00 
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observable in this suggestion. For reasons, how- [ed upon us, Congress refused to allow a reward 


offered the amendment which was now under 
consideration. He did not now know whether he 
should be or not, {a laugh.] That would depend 
upon circumstances, [renewed laughter. ] 

To return from this digression, sir. Do not 
these facts conclusively show the necessity for 
amending the law now in force regulating mile- 
age? From the developments of this table, it 
appears that while there are twenty members of 
Congress who receive each one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven dollare of mileage for 
every session, there are likewise ten who receive 
each one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three 
dollars. It also appears from this expose that 
there are thirty Representatives and Senators 
who receive each in per diem and mileage the 
sum of twenty eight dollars per day during the pre- 
sent session; while others—with the books voted 
by members to themselves allowed—receive the 
sum of forty dollars per day. 

Yes, sir, while the people suppose that a mem- 
ber here ts in the receipt of eight dollars per day, 
it is a fact that he receives (in some instances) 
from twenty-five to forty dollars per day. 

Is not such pay enormous? ls not such a law 
unjust? 13 it not an odious and intolerable public 
burden? And it is as unequal as it is unjust ; for 
I have demonstrated, sir, that while some gentle- 
men receive from $25 to $40 per day, others re- 
ceive, mileage and per diem included, but g9 per 


day. 


The member from Mississippi (Mr. Brown) 
bas said, sir, that this **is a small matter.” A 
small matter! Well, sir, my amendment will 
save to the Government more than sixly thousand 
dollars a year. When the honorable chairman of 
this committee (Mr. Caleb B. Smith) was the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of In- 
diana, (or perhaps a few years prior to that pe- 
riod,) the whole expenses of our growing and pros- 
perous State were but about fifty thousand dollars! 
This is the way that we unsuphisticated souls of 
the West reckon about “small affairs.” We 
Hoosiers estimate the value of money perhaps 
somewhat diff*rently from a Mississippi consti- 
tuency. We don’t consider the whole expense 
of a State government ‘*a small affair. No, sir, 
bot by any means! 

Mr. Chairman, there is a common trick in le- 
gislative assemblies, always resorted to to break 
down a measure when meubers feel a little awk- 
ward about meeting the proposition which they 
wish to murder by honest, blunt, straightforward 
opposition. Instead of openly and manfully re- 
sisting such measures; instead of avowing them- 
selves to be their enemies, aud thus meeting the 
people fairly on such questions, they kill by kind- 
ness; by ** running the thing in the ground,” as 
the phrase goes; Dy saddling the proposition with 
amendment aller amendment, until the saddle 
breaks down the whole measure. 

Now, | am not about to charge my friend from 
Mississippi with practising tuis trick ; but this 
gentieman tells me that be will go for any gene- 
ral system of refurm; and the gentleman has 
proposed that kind of reform which will prevent 
members of Congress from receiving pay tor time 
when they are notin attendance upon their re- 
spective houses. Sir, 1 will readily go with the 
gentleman for that proposjtion whenever he shall 
bring it torward. But every species of reiorm 
cannot be included in this amendment, and thus 
to burden this amendment is, in the end, to de- 
featit. The honorable member's suggestion re- 
minds me of the boy who, baving to Wavela 
thousand miles, concluded that be would not sturt 
upon bis journey until his legs had growu long 
enough to make the whole uistance by a single 
step! Step by step, item by item,is the only 
way in which relosms of this nature cau be at- 
tained. 

The gentleman from Ohio has also favored us 
With a kind suggestion. Instead of the mileage 
which they now receive, he proposes that mem- 
bers of Congress shall be paid by the hour for 
travelling to Washington. Sir, l bave jearned 
from my boyhood to respect premiums on indus- 
try, but bere is a bouuty absolutely held out to 
downright laziness! 

Gentiemen tell us, that even if my amendment 
prevails in this House the Senate will reject it. 
i cannot respect this suggestion as an argument. 
lt sounds very strangely to my ears. As mem- 
bers of this body we should do our duty, and 
leave the Senate to act upon ils own responsi 
biliues. Ami to understand that we of the 
House of Representatives must await instructions 
from the Senate before we shall proceed to le- 
gislation here? This is certaiply the only point 
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ever, which I shall proceed to endeavor to ex- 
plain, fam obliged to gentlemen for their allu- | 
sion to the Senate; it enables me to fortify my | 
exposition of the gross wrongs practised, in re- | 


It is with unaffected and profound regret that] | 
am forced to breathe a word in disparagement of | 


ion that the length of the Senatorial term, their 
distance from the people, and, above all, the 
hateful influence of an ultra party apirit, have 
of late years much conspired to detract from its 
dignity, to destroy its usefulness, and to lessen 
the popular confidence in its character. I will 
not speak at random; [ will deal in no unsus- 
tained accusations; but will ask the attention of 
the committee to two flagrant facts counected 
with that body. 

Mr. Chairman, while 1 pronounce the law un- 
der which members of this House legally abstract 
their per diem and mileage from the treasury as 
odious, | conceive the practice, which has been 
adopted by some Seuvators, of charging construc- 
tive mileage, to be a total violation of all law, and 
a most wanton outrage upon popular rights. 

Let us examine the monstrous facts connected 
with this system. ‘Ihe simple statement of them, 
sir, will do away with all necessity for comment. 
On the 3d of March, 1845, the session of Cuon- 
gress closed, and the Senators were entitled by 
law to receive, and did receive, for mileage to 
and from Washington, the gross sum of $40,226 
40. Yet, sir, twenty-seven of these Senators, 








to the patriotic survivors of the soldiers of the 
Indian wars and the late war with Great Britain; 
refused to grant to these veterans, their widows 
and orphans, a small tract of land as a home in 


spect to drafts on the treasury, upon the people. ‘their declining years. When lands were voted 


for the soldiers of the Mexican war, at the last 
session, I strenuously advocated the same claims 


the acts of members of the American Senate— | for the soldiers of the Indian wars and the war 
that boast of our system-—that pillar of our Con-jof 1812. I then contended that they were as 
stitution—that fountain of wisdom and greatness. | brave as others ; that they were equally patriotic ; 
But, sir, facts must be spoken fearlessly by him | that they had covered themselves with glory and 
who undertakes to speak the whole truth. And, | their country with renown; that they had per- 
sir, 1 am constrained to express my humble opin- | formed services equally meritorious and de serv- 


ing of reward; that they had fought i: defence 
_ of our most sacred rights against fiendish barba- 
rism and despotic aggression ; and that those who 
united in that struggle, who exposed life and 
limb in the conflicts of that period, were entitled 
to recompense from the abundant fulness of the 
nation’s resources. But, sir, all arguments and 
appeals were disregarded. Far from me was it 
to object to the grant of lands made to our gal- 
lant men in Mexico; but I then thought, | still 
think, that justice required that services equally 
meritorious should receive equal reward. [ 
thought then, and | still believe, that granting 
lands to the soldiers of the Mexican campaign, 
and withholding them from the others, produced 
an invidious distinction against the gallant vete- 
rans of 1812. It was almost as if Congress had 
said that they were not as worthy as the soldiers 
of the Mexican war. 

Mr. Chairman, another provision in my resolu- 
tion contemplates the reduction of the pay of all 
officers of the Government one-fourth, where 
such reduction would not bring their pay below 
one thousand dollars. The salaries of the diffe- 
rent officers of this Government vary from $25,- 





these same Senators, charged and received the addi- 
tional sum of TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND DOLLARs ! 


of those Senators, was avoul FUUR THOUSAND | 
DOLLARS each over and above their regular per | 
diem allowance! And what was the pretence of 
this wholesale draft?) Why, sir, on the 4th of 
March, one day alter the close of that Cungress, 
the President called the Senate together lo con- 
firm Mr. Polk’s appoinunents ; and for thes grave 
service they not only charged their eight dollars 
per day, but twenty-seven of them received full 
mileage for a pretended travelling to their homes 


service some of the Senators received one hun- 
dred and eighieen dollars per day, and one Senator 
received one hundred and tHirty dollars per day, 


000 to less than $1,000 per year. Now, accord- 
ing to the best of my information and judgment, 


This, sar, was double mileage! ‘This, sir, to some | many of these officers do not earn one-half their 


pay, but employ the public time and money to 
the most unseemly party purposes. In 1836 
there was an act of Congress passed, requiring 
that all the public offices in Washington should 
be kept open ten hours per day in the summer, 
and eight hours in the winter. But what has 
been the practice of the officers of Government 
under this law? During the past summer these 
offices were not opened until 9 A. M., and were 
closed at 3 P. M.—but little more than half the 


on the night of the third of March! For this) time required by law! Nut only so, but when I 


and other members have had engagements at 
these offices, and have repaired there during le- 
gal hours, we have been unable to find persons 





for every day during that special session. Did 


mileage was paid them for their valuable services 
in sleeping on the night of the third of March! 
Is this, likewise, ** a small affair,” Mr4yChairman? 
is it **a very small affair” to pay gentiemen the 
sum of $2,000 each for a night’s snoring? Is it 
a very ** small aflaic’’ to the people, who supposed 
at that period that their Senators were pocket- 
ing only $8 per day, to be how informed that they 
were paid to the tune of one hundred and thirty 
dollars per day? ‘There were, however, many 
honorable Senators who refused to charge aud 
receive any portion of this constructive mileage. 

Mr. Chairman, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, i will refer to another instance in which 
| conceive the conduct of a majority of the Se- 
nate to have been justly reprehensib.e. 

Immediately, sir, after that body had, at the 
last session, ratified the treaty Ol peace, the ma- 
jority of that body passed a bill cailing ten thou- 
sand additional reguiars into the field. At that 
time we had already nearly filty thousand idle 
lroups, alan enormous expense to the Govern- 
went. For three months this measure had been 
hanging in the Senale without ils action. But as 
soon as a treaty of peace was ralificd—in other 
words, as soon as the war was ended—it suddenly 
passed. Now, sir, who is blind enougy nol lo Kuow 
tbat no such force was called for by the good of 
the service? But the good of a parly, Mr. Chair- 
man, required that the hundreds ol oilice-seekers, 
who had been droning and lounging around this 
Capitol and the White House, asking for the four 
or five hundred offices which this bill would 
place at the disposal of the Executive—tbe guod 
of a party, sir, required its passage, and mu did 
pass! Fortunately, this House arrested il, or the 
people would have been saddled with near an- 
other million of war expense. 

‘There is a fact presses on me here, and I must 
be indulged for a moment while | refer to i. 





While this kind of extravagance was thus press- 


with whoin to transact the necessary business of 


they go home and return? No, sir! All this our constituents. 


By examiuing the rates of salaries, gentlemen 
will observe that some of those officials receive 
more than three dollars for every hour they remain 
in tueir office. During their unemployed tine— 
time piliered, as | have shown, from the f ublic 
service—to wit, from three in the afternoon until 
nine of the following morning, these gentlemen 
were engaged, in the late Presidential canvass, 
directing documents and writing articles for par- 
ty newspapers. Besides, the evil has been re- 
cently augmnented. At the last session some two 
hundred officers were added to the Governnient! 
is no reform needed here? If those in the public 
employ obeyed the law, and devoted the whole of 
the time required by Congress to the public ser- 
vice, but haif the number of officers would be 
requisite. One hundred per cent. in the way of 
Saiaries is thus paid by the people as a sort of 
| peusion fund to lazy officers aud clerks! Sir, it 
amounts to this; smooth over and * honey it” 
over as you may, it- amounts to a bounty to idle- 
ness, if mol to corruption. 

1 am an enews to high salaries, for 1 dcem 
them to be the fountain of infiuite evil to our 
country. They abstract men from useful pur- 
suits; men who, otherwise, would establish for 
themselves permaneut business, which would 
benelit them and advance society. Under this 
Government there are about one hundred thou- 
sand offices; for each office there are avout four 
applicauts: a grand total of five hundred thou- 
saud place-holders and place seekers, stimulated 
by the hope of salaries to abandon the ennobling 
helds of uselul industry, and to give themselves up 
to the employment of humbugging and election- 
eering ; occupying all their precious moments, 
from election to election, in endeavors to ride the 
wave of public excitement, in the hope that at 
may bring them into station. 

bir, l wish ardently that this subject was just- 
ly estimated by honorable gentlemen. Our cuoun- 
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try is kept in a constant state of party sirife by 
these office-hunting agitators, Patriotism is ever 
on their tongues; but I fear that the sentiment is 
rare in their hearts. Let salaries be reduced to 





a reasonable standard, and we shall soon find that 
electioneerers will become rare. The talented 
young men of our country will no Jonger have 
held out to them this tempting bait. ‘They wall 
settle down in our communities, and add to the 
welfare of their neighbors and the country by 
those pursuits which bless and elevate mankind. 
Let us cut up this evil by the roots. It is a can- 
cer in the heart of the body politic. 

Another branch of iny resolution, sir, contem- 
plates the reduction of the pay of members of 
Congress ene-half, after Congress shall have been 
three months in session. Ihave said that my 
amendment to this bill would save to the country 
some sixty thousand dollars yearly in the item of 
mileage. Here, sir, is a reform by which a sav- 
ing of hundreds of thousands may be effected 
Would the public interests suffer by thus shorten- 
ing the sessions of Congress? (for such would be 
the effect of shortening the pay.) Let us consi- 
der this, sir. 

At the last session the remark was common, 
among the older membeis of this body, that it 
was necessary to fir a day of adjournment. 
Why, sir? For the reason which gentlemen 
then urged, viz: ‘*Congress will do as much 
business in one day, after the period for adjourn- 
meplis fixed, as they would otherwise do in one 
week.” And this tells the whole story, Me. 
Chairman. The business can be dune in one half 
of the time; and it will be done, if the pay be 
Hot so inviling as it is al present. 

Sir, turn your attention to the journals for the 
past ten or twelve years. | have examined them, 
and | find that, for the first thirty days of a ses- 
sion, Congress did not sit more than lwo hours per 
day. Itis nota great deal better now. This 
rule bas operated well in my State; it bas abrid- 
ged the sessions of the Legislature ; 1 has wor- 
ked no harm to the public interest; and such 
would be its result if introduced bere, | confi- 
dently believe. 

My resolution, in addition to designating these 
specific items, contains a clause requiring the 
Commitiee of Ways and Means to inquire into all 
other modes by which the expenses of the Go- 
verpment muy be curtailed. Did time permit, 
this topic might be dwelt upon with advantage. 
Under the circumstances, however, I shall advert 


but to two particulars in which reform is serious- 
ly demanded. 


Jcan see no propriety in the practice which 
obtains here of voling some thirly thousand dol- 
lars per Congress in the way of ** Globes” and 
olher newspapers. Let the people bave light— 
itis the duty of the Representatives to furnish 
them with the proceedings here; but, for oue, | 
declare my conviction that all such expenditures 
should come out of the pocket of the member. 
To bim the cost of a few hundred newspapers is 
comparatively insignificant, as contrasted with 
the sum total thus tuken from the treasury. 


And the franking privilege calls loudly for re- 
form. 


of the members, but are sold here in the city of 
Washington 

Mr. Chairman, I have now, ina plain and tem- 
perate way, endeavored to expose some of the 
prominent abuses of the public expenditure. No 
man can gainszy the facts which I have presented; 
they are all too true; all have been gleaned from 
the fountain head. There is a radical,a mon- 
strous wrong in the law regulating the mileage of 
members ; there is an unqualified fraud, as | think, 
practised in the system of constructive mileage ; 
there is rottenness, from beginning to end, i1 the 
management of a majority of the offices and clerk. 
ships here ;there isa flagrant outrage in the abuse 
of the franking privilege; all of which, sir, did 
they only tend to craw money improperly from 
the public, would be bad enough; but when the 
consideration is added, that they are bulso many 
engines to inflame, to deceive, to corrupt the peo- 
ple by building up bere, in this capital, a vast and 
wicked partisan machinery, for the sole and en- 
tire benefit of designing politicians, then, sir, in 
this view, the evil becomes absolutely appalling. 
If persisted in, ils tendency cannot be regarded 
without fear that it may yet prove too strong for 
the arm of popular reformation. History is full 
of warning to us. These devices of the few to 
cajole and override the many, bave had their ex- 
istence in every government; and it has been to 
such fountains as these, of luxury and favoritism 
established at the seat of power, that we trace 
the melancholy fate of a majority of governments. 
Ihese abuses advance stealthily ; one makes 
room for another, until the whole sysiem becomes 
changed. Such, too, in this regard, has been 
our history. Let the present abuses go on, sir, 
and what condition of things will be presented 


len years hence? I shail not alltempt the pic- 
ture. 








corrective would scon be applied! Shall we be 
less Just to the people than we would be to our 
selves ? Shall we act in a spirit of unfaihfulness 
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Public Documents. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, giving an account of the opera- 


tions of the year, 1848. Presented December 13, 
1848. 


Gentlemen : By a resolution of the Board of 
Regents, at their last annual meeting, | was 
charged with the execution of the details of the 
programme, which had been provisionally adopt- 
ed, and was directed to report annually to the 
Board the progress made in the execution of the 
duty assigned to me. In accordance with this 
resolution, I present the following statement of 
the operations of the past year : 

‘The programme of the plan of organization of 
the Institution has been submitted to a number of 
literary and scientific societies, and in every case 
has received their unqualified approbation. The 
principal officers of these societies have expressed 
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a willingness to co-operate with the Smithsonian 
| Institution in carrying out the plans which have 
| been adopted, and it is confidently believed that, 
as soon as these are fully developed and brought 
into practical operation, they will meet with ge- 
neral approval. 

It was recommended in my last report that the 
details of the plan should be adopted provisional- 
ly, and should be carried into operation gradually 
‘and cautiously, with such changes from time to 
‘time as experience might dictate. The Institution 
‘is not one of a day, but is designed to endure as 
‘long as our Government shall exist; and it is 





Ah, sir, if such abuses as these grew up in| therefore peculiarly important that in the begin- 
your private alfairs—if they occurred in the ma.- | 


nagement of your estates, your farms, your mane | 4, produce immediate eifect at the expense of 
_ufactories, your law othices and your stores—the | 


| 


} 


ning we should proceed carefully, and not attempt 


| permanent usefulness. The process of increasing 
knowledge is an extremely slow one, and the va- 
lue of the results of this part of the plan cannot 


| to the bigh interests which others implicitly con- | be properly realized until some years have elapsed. 

fide to our care—a spirit in which we couid not | Independently of these considerations, the finan- 
° : | . > 

| be induced to act in regard to our own meanesi | cial arrangements adopted by the Board of Re- 


aud humblest personal mterests ? Is this honesty ? 
Is it Christianity? Is it common fairness? And 


guage shall be cast in my teeth? No, sir! 

way regret, and | do regret, my inability to ably 
discharge my duty; but f shail never be afraid 
or ashawed honestly to allempt it, no matter 


passions, or surded interests of men. 

l hope that this relorm may begin here, and 
that it may begin now; but whetver gentlemen 
heed it or nol, there is an abiding sense of justice 
among the people of the country which, when 
ali these abuses shall be fully comprehended by 
them, will awaken a stern spirit of indignation 
which will not be quieted until, in the language 
of the Good Book, ** the axe 1s Jaid at the ruot of 





What- immense sums, sir, by the abuse of | 


the tree.” 
Mr. Chairman, | know the American people 


this privilege, are annually lost to the treasury! | well enough to know that they are not mean- 
Upwards of two hundred thousand dollars, sir; | spirited; they require of us no pitiful retrench- 


or the sum of two millions in ten years! Why, 
1 have Jearned from the Postmaster General 
nimsell, that during a part of the last session 
something like five thousand pounds of mailable 
matler were franked and sent daily from the city 
of Washington! 1 ask, in all sober reason, sir, 
was this perversion ever contemplated as the re- 
sullo! the franking privilege ? Does it not amount 
to a flagrant abuse? The mails of the country 
are absolutely packed down al a great public cost 
wilh Ccumbrous matter, a great portion of which 
is absvlutely worthless, while by far tuo much of 
it is caiculated to spread the seeds of national 
demoralization, I deprecate, also, the practice 


meot; they are liveral; they kuow the fuil value 
of the services devoted to the pubiic interest, and 
their hearts are ever ready fuily to reward, ip 
money, in aflection, and in honvurable promotion, 
every man wbo serves them. 

1 ask you to meet them in the same spirit. A 
large pruportion of them draw their means from 


| the earth—earth that yields no“ yellow metal”— 


from the soi, which they Wil laboriously for a 
support, and tor an inheritance for their children. 
We are the guardians of their interests. They 
select us, they trust us, they honor us by their 
warks of confidence. Let us prove worthy of 
them on every occasion, so far as wecan. Let 


in which this House has for many years indulged |us not impose needless burdens on their backs, 


of voting over six hundred dollais’ worth ol 
hooks to each member. One would imagine tbat 
over thirty dollars per day (received by some 
geutlemen) was an adequate compensation to sa- 
tisfy avarice itself; bul it seems that to this has 
been added the litle matter of over six hundred 
dojiars in the way of books! During the last| 


tual we muy riotin plenty. 





-, 
~or 


Royat Divorce —Prince Albert of Prussia 
lately sued to be divorced from his wife, the 
Princess Mary of the Netherlands, on the ground 
of imsuperabie aversion; and the divorce was 


sevenleen years, there has (thus been given away | granted by the tribunal of Berlin. 


by the Government, in books to members, the 
suug sum of some eleven bundred thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to per diem and mileage! And, 
sir, it is said, on bigh authority, that many of 





these books do not even go home to the residences 


SportsMEN anv Poacners.—The number o! 
persons who take out game certificates in Eog” 
land is 4000. The number of puachers annually 


convicted is S0UU. 


whether the path lies through the prejudices, or, 


| 


| gents are such as to prevent the full operation of 
‘the Institution until after three years from next 


svall | fear, sir, to declare these things, lest the | March; up to that time more than one-half of 
epiihet of demagogue and other unseemly lan-| 


‘the income is to be devoted to the erection of 
‘the building, and indirectly to the increase of the 
permanent fund. 

It will be recollected that the programme em- 
braces— 

(For programme see vol. 74, page 250.) 

Ist. The plan of publishing original memoirs 
on ali branches of knowledge, in a series of quar- 
to volumes. 

2d. The institution of original researches un- 
der the direction of competent persons. 

3d. The publication of a series of reports from 
year to year, giving an account of the progress ol 
the different branches of knowledge. 

4th. The formation of a Library and a Mu- 
seum of objects of Nature and Art. 


Publication of original memoirs:—The first vo- 
lume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Kaow- 
ledge has been published and partially distriouted. 
| Jt consists of asingle memoir on the ancient 
monuments of the Mississippi vailey, comprising 
the resulls of extensive original surveys and ex- 
plorations, by E.G. Squier, A. M.and E. A. 
Davis, M. D. It isillustrated by forty-eight lith- 
ographic plates, and by two hundred and seven 
wood engravings. The mechanical execution ol 
the volume will bear comparison with that of 
any publication ever issued from the American 
press. 

In the publication of the first volume of the 
Contributions, the question occurred as to the 
propricty of securing the copyright to the insti- 
tution. I had not an opportunity of conferring 
with the Executive Committee on this point, and 
was theretore obliged to settle it on my own re- 
sponsibility. {concluded that 1t would be more 
in accordance with the spirit of the institution to 
decide against the copyright. The knowledge 
which the Smithsonian Institution may be instru- 
mental in presenting to the world should be free 
to all who are capable of using it. The republi- 
cation of our papers ought to be considered as an 
evidence of their importance, and should be en- 
| couraged rather than probibited. . 

‘fhe first memoir occupies an entire volume, 
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and this accidental circumstance has given rise 
to a misconception of the plan. It has been sup- 
posed that each volume of the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions is in like manner to consist of a sepa- 
rate treatise on a particular subject selected with 
a view to popular interest. But such is not the 
case ; each volume will generally contain a num- 
ber of separate memoirs, on different branches of 
knowledge, similar to the usual published trans- 
actions of learned societies. The only reason 
why the first volume is occupied with a subject 
of general interest rather than one on some more 
abstruse branch of science, 1s, that the memoir it 
contains was the first which was presented of the 
character prescribed by the plan. No preference 
13 to be given to any branch of knowledge. The 
only questions to be asked, in considering the ac- 
ceptance of a memoir, are, whether it 1s a posi- 
tive addition to knowledge, resting on original 
research, and of sufficient importance to merita 
place in the Smithsonian Contributions, 

The rules adopted for the acceptance of a me- 
moir are the same ag those generatly followed by 
learned societies. The memoir is surrendered by 
the author to the Institution, and no additions or 
alterations are allowed to be made after it has 
been submitted to the commission appointed to 
examine it, unless by their consent. A certain 
number of copies is presented to the author for 
distribution, with the privilege of striking off at 
his own expense additional copies for sale ; which 
in most cases, particularly when the memoir is 
of popular interest, will be all the remuneration | 
expected by the author. : 

From what has been sail, it will be evident 
that the papers published in the Contributions 
cannot generally be ofa popular nature. The 
popular effects to be produced by the I[nstitu- 
tion are principally those which may be at- 
tained by the reports on the progress of the 
different branches of knowledge, and by the oc- 
casional publication in connexion with these of 
separate treatises on some subject of special in- 
terest. 

Applications have been made for the first volume 
of the Contributions trom many academies and 
private institutions, and, were our means sullicent, 
we would be pleased to supply all demands of this 
kind. But this is obviously impossible, for they 
aione would exhaust all the income of the Insti- 
tulion. 

Preparations have been made for the publica- 
tion of the second volume of the Contributions, 
and a sufficient number of memoirs have been 
already accepted or are in preparation to furnish 
the materials. Five of these are on astronomical 
subjects, and afford as important additions to this 
scieuce as have ever been made toit in this 
country. Twoofthem relate to investigations 
ou the new pianet Neptune, which are ouly se- 
cond in value to the original discovery of this 
distant member of our system, Abstracts of 
these have been given to the world, and have 
been received with general approbation. A 
third is a determination of the zudiac of the 
asteroids, or the zone in the heavens to which 
tue positions of these small planeis are confined. 
This paper is of much practical importance in 
facilitating the researches now ia progress in 
different parts of the world relative to the nature 
of these tragments (as they would seem to be) of 

a large planet between Jupiter and Mars. lt may 
be alouce determined, by an inspection of the 
table annexed to this paper, whether any star 
mapped in an old catalogue, and now no longer 
to be found in the same place, can possibly be 
one of the asieroids. Atourth paper is an ac- 
count of a new couet, the discovery of which by 
an American lady 1s one of the first additions tu 
science of this kiod, so far as 1 am informed, ever 
made in this country. The filth memoir is an 
account of the Georgetown Observatory, the in- 
struments with wiich it is furnished, the mode of 
using them which has been adopted, and the re- 
sulis of the observations which nave becn made, 
An important paper is also in progress of prepa- 
ration for the same volume on the gigantic fussil 
celacean remains which are found iw the South- 
ern aud Wes ern States of the Union. 

Oiher papers are io progress which partake oi 
the character of original researches, since they 
are in part at least prepared at the expense and 
under the direction of the Suuithsonian Lastitu- 
lion. They will be mentioned under the next 
head. 

in a few cases memoirs have been presented 
Which, though exhibiting research and consider- 
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Contributions to positive knowledge. The rule 


given in the programme has been rigidly adhered | 


to, viz. to decline accepting any paper on physical 
science which consists merely of an unverified 
hypothesis, however ingenious and plausible such 
an hypothesis maybe. A law of nature is not 
susceptible of a logical demonstration, like that 
of a proposition of geometry, but is proved by its 
fitness to explain old and to predict new pheno- 
metia. The verification of an hypothesis, as we 
have stated in the last report, coasists in deduc- 
ing Consequences from it, and ascertaining, by a 
direct appeal to observation or experiment, the 
(ruth or falsity of these deductions. Any paper, 
therefore, on material science, which does not 
contain original experiments and observations 
cannot be admitted as a part of the Contributions 
to Knowledge. The rule we have adopted is in 
accordance with the practice of cautious investi- 
gators. The law of universal gravitation existed 
for several years inthe mind of Newton asa 
well conditioned hypothesis before it was given 
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tant places on the continent of North America, 
,and their importance has been attested by the 
recommendation of some of the most distinguish 
e:J astronomers of this country. The accurate 





establishment of the longitu le of any place ren- 


ders ita landmark to the surveyor, the geogra- 
pher, and the astronomer, and furnishes a most 
inportant element in determining its relative 
position on the map of the country. The obser- 
vation of occultations affords one of the most 
ready means of solving this most difficult practi- 
cal problem. ‘The tables were calculated at the 
expense and under the direction of the Institu- 
tion, and were sentto all persons known to be 
interested in practical astronomy, with a request 
that the observations which mizht be made in 
connexion with them mig&’t be sent to the Insti- 
tution fur computation, or published in some ac- 
cessible journal. These tables have been so 
well received by astronomers, that, with the 
concurrence of the Executive Committee, [ have 
ventured to order the computation of a sett of 





to the world as a verified and established theory. 
Besides this, the rules of logic which are employ- 
ed in discussing the questions of ordinary life are 
not applicable to the precision of scientific in- 
quiry. ‘The materials in this case, to borrow an 
expression of an author of celebrity, ‘* must be 
weighed in the scale of the assayer, and not, like 
the mixed commodities of the market, on the 
weight-bridge of common opinion and general 
usage.” 


lt has been objected to our publishing orign- | 


nal memoirs, that in so doing we are merely per- 
forming the duties of a learned society. ‘The 
answer is, that the learned societies in this coun- 
try have not the means, exceptin a very limited 
degree, of publishing memoirs which require ex- 
pensive illustrations, much less of assisting to 
defray the cost of the investigations by which the 
resulls have been obtained. ‘Tne real wocking- 
men in the line of original research hail this part 
of the plan as a new eza in the history of Ameri- 
can science. ‘The assistance which the Institu- 
tion willthus render to original research wiil oc- 
cupy the place of the governmental palrunige of 
Other countries, and wiil evaole true geaius, 
wherever found, to place its production before 


vorable for securing due altention and proper 
appreciation. 

From our experience thus far, [ am convinced 
that, circumscribed as is the class of memoirs 
accepted by the Institution, we shall have no 
want of materials to fill at least one quarto vo- 
lume a year. ‘There has been in our country 
within the last few years a remarkable increase 
in the allention given to original research, not 
only in material science, bul in every braach of 
knowledge susceptivle of increase. And this 1s 
evinced by the characier and variety of the pa- 
pers which have been presented for publication. 
The wide ditlereace between the increase of 
knowledge and ils ditlusion is beginning to be 
seen and appreciated, and the time ts not tar dis- 
lant when we shall be as distinguished for our 
additious to science as for its diffusion and appli- 
cation. ‘The revolutions of Europe are not only 
sending tu our shores the choicest specimens of 
art, bul also wen of reputation and skill in scien- 
uific imvestigation. Besides this, the present 


ruption of the ordinary means of scienutic pub 

lication, that the manuscript volumes on natural 
history of one of the most distinguished profes- 
surs of the Jardin des Piantes are offered to us 
for pudlication in the Smithsonian Contributions 
fot bo remuneration, save a lew cupies for distri- 
bution among friends. Were the tostitution fully 
ia Operation, | shuuld nut hesitate, in accordance 
wilh the liberality which should characterizs an 
establishinent founded on the dDequest of a fo- 
reigner, to recommend the adoption of these me- 
woirs lor publication at the expeuse of the Losti- 
tution; and perhaps we migut now distribute 
them tnrough several of our volumes, and finish 
the publication of then in the course of a few 
years. 

Original Researches.—The second part of the 
pia consists in instituting original researches, the 
results of which are to be published, with the 
Oiher memoirs, in the volumes of the Smithso- 
nian Contributions. Under this head may be 
first mentioned the publication of the tables or- 
dered at the last meeting of the Board, for facili- 
lating the calculation of the time of appearance 
of vccultatious of the fixed stars by the moon, 











able originality, are not of a characier lo war- 
rant these adoption as parts of our volumes of 








The object of these tables is to assist in the ac- 
curate determination of the longitude of impor- 





the world free of cost, and in a manner most fa- | 


state of France is allended with such an inter- | 


the same kind on a more extensive scale for the 
year 1849. Copies of these will be sent to Uni- 
ted States officers cn the coast of Oregon and 
California, and will be distributed among all the 
other observers in this country. They will be 
found of much practical importance to the corps 
engaged by the General Government in estab- 
| lishing the boundary lines of our new possessions. 
| [tis hoped that the remuneration allowed for the 
\Jabor of computing these tables will not be con- 
sidered extravagant, when it is mentioned that 
it has oocupied the whole time of Mr. Downes 
for nearly six montns, at the rate of eight hours 
a day. 

With the concurrence of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 1 have also published an ephemeris of - 
the planet Neptune, or, in other words, a table 
indicating its position in the heavens during each 
day of the present year, by which those interest- 
ed in astronomy are enabled readily to find the 
place of the new planet in the heavens, or the 
direction in which the telescope must be pointed 
in order to observe it. Copies of this have been 
sent to allthe principal astronomers in the world, 
and it has received the highest co nmendation. 
It was calculated by Mr. S.C. Walker from the 
orbit deduced by himself, a full account of which 
| forms one of the papers of the second volume of 
the Contrioutions. [tis the first accurate ephe- 
'meris which has ever appeared of this newly- 
discovered member of our sol.r system. 

An appropriation of one thousand dollars was 
/made at the last meeting of the Board for the 
‘commencement of a series of meteorolugical ob- 
servations, porticularly with reference to the 
phenomena of American storms. According to 
the estimate of Professor Loomis, appended to 
'my last report, three thousand dollars will be re- 
quired for the purpose of reducing this part of 
‘our plan to practice. It is hoped that one thou- 
/sand dollars in addition will be appropriated this 
year, and an equal aum the next, so that, at the 
end of that time, we shall be prepared for full 
 pevcoee At the last session of Congress an 

















appropriation was made for meteorology under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy; and 
(in order that the observatians thus estabiished 
| may not interfere with those undertaken by the 
Smithsonian Institution, that officer has directed 
Professor Espy to co-operate with the Secretary 
lof the lutitution. 

| lt is contemplated to establish three classes of 
observers among those who are disposed to join 
in this enterprise. One class, without instru- 
ments, to observe the face of the sky as to ils 
clearness, the extent of cloud, the direction and 
force of wind, the beginning and ending of rain, 
snow, &c. A second class, furvished with ther- 
mometers, who, besides making the observations 
above mentioned, will record variations of tem- 
perature. ‘The third class, furnished with full 
sells of instruments, to observe all the elements 
at present deemed importantin the science of 
meteorology. Itis believed that much valuable 
informatiun may be obtained in this way with 
reference to the extent, duration, and passage of 
siorms over the country, though the observer 
may be possessed of no other apparatus than a 
simple wind vane: 

With the instruments owned by private indivi- 
duals, with those at the several military Stations, 
and with the supply of the deficiency by the fuuds 
of the Smithsonian Lostitution, it is believed that 
observations can be instituted at important poiats 
vver the whole United States, and that, with the 
observations which we can procure from Mexico 
und the British possessions of North America, 
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data will be furnished for important additions to 
our knowledge of meterological phenomena. As 
a beginning to this extended system, six setts of 
instruments have been forwarded to the coast of 
Oregon and California, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing periodical observations on the westera 
side of the Rocky Mountains. Also, a sett has 
been forwarded to Bent’s Fort, and another to 
Santa Fe. Circulars have been prepared, and 
will shortly be issued, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the number and locality of all those who, 
with or without instruments, are willing to join 
in the enterprise. lam indebted to Professor 
Ccflin, of Lafayette College, for a list of all per- 
sons, as far as they are known, who have hereto- 
fore been accustomed to make meteorological 
observations in North America, which will be of 
much importance in our future investigations re- 
lative to this subject. 

Asa partof the system of meteorology, it is 
proposed to employ, as far as our funds will per- 
mit, the magnetic telegraph in the investigation 
of atmospherical phenomena. By this means 
not only the notice of the approach of a storm 
may be given to distant observers, but also the 
attention may be directed to particular phenome 
na, which can only be properly studied by the 
simultaneous observations of persuns widely se- 
parated from each other. For example, the se- 
veral phases presi nted by a thunder-storm, or by 
the aurora borealis, may be telegraphed to a dis- 
tance, and the synchronous appearances compar- 
ed,and recorded in stations far removed {rom 
each other. Also, by the same means, a single 
observatory at which constant. observations are 
made during the whole twenty-four hours may 
give notice to all persons along the telegraphic 
Jines of the occurrence of interesting meteorolo- 
gical phenomena, and thus simultaneous observa- 
tions be secured. The advantage to agriculture 
and commerce to be derived from a knowledge 
of the approach of a storm by means of the tele- 
graph has been frequently referred to of Jate in 
the public journals. And this, we think, is a 
subject deserving the attention of the General 
Government. 

Under the head of researches, 1] may mention 
that several papers are in preparation, under the 
direction and partly at the expense of the Insti- 
tution. The first of these relates to a series of 
valuable observations on the temperature and 
velocity of the gulf stream, the author of which 
ibe scicnce of our country was called to mourn 
white he was engaged in an important public ser- 
vice. The observations are now in progress of 
reduction, and the results will furnish an interest- 


ing memoir for the next volume of our Contri- | 


bulions. 


The drawings and engravings of a paper on 
the botany of Oregon are alsv in progress, and, 
a3 a small advance has been made to assist in 
completing these, the memoir will fall under the 
head ol original researches, in part conducted by 
the lnstitution. 

In the lagt report it was mentioned that a mag- 
netic survey of the mineral regions of the North- 
erp lakes had been added to the geological aud 
mineralogical survey, the results of which were 
to be submitted to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Au appropriation was made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury during the past summer for a con- 
tinuation of this survey, but on account of the 
Jateness of the season at which the arrangement 


was made the person to whom the work was in- | 


trusted was noi enabled to engage in it this year. 
Operations, however, will probably be commen- 
ced as soon as practicable next spring. 


There 13 in the Land Office a large collection | 





Among the objects of research enumerated in 
the programme is the analysis of soils and plants; 
but it is the policy of the Smithsonian Institution, 
inorder to employ its funds most effectually in 
the way of increasing and diffusing knowledge, 
not to engage in any operation which could be as 
well if not better carried on under the direction 
and with the funds of another institution. In ac- 
cordance with this an arrangement tas been 
mace with the Commissioner of Patents that the 
two institutions may not interfere with each 
other ; and‘as, at the request of Mr. Burke, an 
appropriation has been made by Congress for a 





series of experiments on the above mentioned 
subjects, the Smithsonian Institution will, there- 
fore, for the present, abandon this field of re- 
search for others less effectually oceupted. 

| may also mention in this connexion that the 
Smithsonian Institution has been the means of 
starting an important literary enterprise, intended 
to facilitate the study of the history and litera- 
ture of our country. Mr. Henry Stevens, who 
has been engaged fora number of years as the 
agent in this country of the British Museum and 
other European libraries, has commenced the 
preparation of a bibliographical work, compris- 
ing a description of all books relative to or pub 
lished in America prior to the year 1700, and in- 
dicating not only the contents and value of the 
books, but also the principal libraries in this and 
other countries where they are to be found. 
‘The preparation of a work of this kind will be in 
accordance with that part of our plan which con. 
tian plates rendering the institution a centre of bi- 
bliographical knowledge, and will have a direct 
influence in promoting the objects of the various 
historical societies which are now established in 
almost every State of the Union, and in bringing 
the Institution into friendly relations with them. 
A certificate has been given to Mr. Stevens to 
the effect that this work, if found by a commis- 
sion to whom it shall be referred properly exe- 
cuted, will be accepted for publication as part of 
the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
| Assured by this certificate that the work will be 
properly executed, a number of gentlemen and 
institutions, whose libraries will be examined ang 
referred to, have liberally subscribed to defray 
|) the necessary expense of its preparation. With 
| this encouragement Mr. Stevens has started for 
| Lurope to commence investigations in foreign |i. 
| braries. To satisfy ourselves as lo the importance 
| of a work of this kind, a circular letter was ac- 
' dressed to a number of individuals distinguished 
for their knowlevge of such subjects, and the an- 
|swer ip all cases was highly tavorable to the 
scheme. Some of these answers | have given in 
the appendix, together with the details of the 
plan of the work as proposed by Mr. Stevens, 

At the last session of Congress an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 was made, on motion of Mr. Stan- 
ton, for a series of astronomical observations in 
the southern hemisphere, for the purpose ofa 
new determination of the parallax of the planets, 
and consequently of their distance frow the sun, 
by simultaneous observations on the planets 
Venus and Mars, made at places situated north 
and south of the equater., ‘This appropriation has 
been found inadequate to furnish all the instru- 
ments cequired ; and inasmuch as the expedition 
should not be undertaken unless the observers are 
provided with allthe aids which the latest im- 
provements in modern science can furpish and 
since to wait for an additioual appropiiation from 
Congress would cause the delay of a whole year, 
'Lieut. Gilliss bas applied to the Lastitution to 
| purchase and lend to him an achrowatic telescope, 











_which, i! not paid for by an sdditional appropria- 


——— 


of facis relative to the variation of the compass, | tion {from the Government, will, aller iis return 
which have been derived from the observations | from the south, form part of the spparatus of 
of the public surveyors, who are directed in all | the Insiitution. This instrument will cust about 
cases to give the variation of the needle, from the | $2,QUU, to be paid at the end of three years. 
true meridian, at the several statious of their | The Executive Comittee, to whom | applied 
surveys, ‘I'he observations are made with an in- | for counsel on this subject, agreed with me in 
strument called the solar compiss, which proba- | opinion that this was a proper occasion for the 
bly gives the variation at each place within a | application of the funds of the Institution to the 
quarter of a degree of the truth, ‘The nuwber | promotion of science. The instrument has ac- 
vi these observations, it is believed, will make | cordingly been ordered to be constructed by an 


up in a considerable degree for their want of | American arust, and to be accepted only in case 
greatet precision, and irom the whole the lines | its performance shall meet the approval of a 
of declination may be determined with conside- | commission of practical astronomers appointed 


rable accuracy. ‘Lhe Secretary of the Treasury | to examine it. 

has liberally directed that all the matter relauing | The position on the coast of Chili to be occu- 
to this subject in the Land Ollice may be placed | pied by (he southern observers is peculiarly fa- 
almy dispusal, and Mr. Wilson has unuertaken to | vorable to the study of the facts connected with 


preseot the whole in a series of maps, the publii- | ove of the most mysterions and interesting phe- 


cation of which in the Coutribulions cannot fail | nomena of terrestial physics—namely, the earth- 
to be received as au iuleresting aduilion to ter | quake. Lieutenant Gilliss has been requested to 
restrial magnetism. give particular altention to this subject ; and, for 





the purposo of facititating his inquiries, a pseis- 
mometer, or instrument for measuring the inten. 
sity and direction of the earthwave, has been order- 
ed at the expense of the Institution, to be placed 
in charge of the expedition during its absence. 
The cost of this instrument is not yet ascertained; 
it will, however, not exceed one hundred and fif- 
ty dollars. 

I think it highly probable that these instru- 
ments will be paid for by the General Govern- 
ment. The liberal spirit which dictated the 
original appropriation will I doubt not, complete 
the outfit by the addition of a sum sufficient to 
defray all the necessary expenses.* 

Under the head of original researches, 1 may 
recall to the Regents the fact of my having been 
directed to continue my own investigations on 
physical science, and to report occasionally to 
the Board my progress therein. Inthe course 
of Jast year |] found an opportunity, while at 
Princeton, to commence a series of investigations 
on radiant heat, which apparently produced 
some results of interest, but which my subse- 
quent engagements have prevented me from fully 
developing. ] was also directed to cause to be 
made a series of experiments on the economical 
value of building material. It will give me much 
pleasure to obey this instruction of the Board as 
soon as a place in the Smithsonian building and 
the necessary apparatus are procured for proper- 
ly conducting the research. 

Reports on the Progress of Knowledge.—TVhe 
Smithsonian Contributions are intended to con- 
sist of entirely original additions to the sum of 
human knowledge, and are to be principally ex- 
changed for the ‘l'ransactions of learned socie- 
ties, and to be distributed among public institu- 
tions. ‘The reports, on the other hand, are to be 
of a more popular kind, and are intended for as 
wide a distribution as the funds of the institution 
or the means of publishing them may permit. 
They will give an account of the progress of the 
diflerent branches of knowledge in every part of 
the world, and will supply a desideratuim in En- 
glish literature. 

The objects of the Smithsonian Institution are 
not education:|. ‘lhe press in our country al- 
ready teems with elementary works on the dif- 
| ferent branches of knowledge, and to expend 
our funds in adding to these would be to di-si- 
pate them without perceptible effect. Neither 
do we believe that the distribution of penny 
magazines, or tracts on the rudiments of science, 
can ever supersede the labors of the schoolmas- 
ter. Asa general rule, knowledge presented in 
a fragmentary form can only be usetul to minds 
well stored with general principles, to which the 
isolated facts may be relerred, and knowledge, 
both fragmentary and diluted, is almost worth- 
Jess, even in the way of popular distribution. 
The elementary principles of science may be 
systematically taught to a certain extent in com- 
mon schools, and the reports we intend to pub- 
lish will be found of value to the teacher, and 
through him to the pupil, as well as interesting 
to the general reader. While these reports are 
rendered as free as possible frum technical terms, 
they will treat of subjects requiring attention and 
thought to understand them. We think it better 
that they shouid be above rather than vVelow the 
average in‘elligence of the country; that they 
should start from a given epoch, and iu most 
cases should be preceded by a brie! ezposition of 
the previous state of each subject. 

Arrangements have been made for commen- 
cing some of these preliminary reports, as well 
as reports on the state of our knowledge of spe- 
cial subjects; among these are: 

1. A report ov the present state of chemistry 
as applied to agriculture. 

2. A report on the forest trees of North Ame- 
rica, giving tier economical uses, their mode of 
propagation, and their history. 

3. A report un the pre-ent state of our know- 
ledge of lightning, and the best means of guard- 
ing agaist accidents from its effects. 

4. A reporton the Jate discoveries in astro- 
bomy. 

5. A report on meteorological instruments, 
with practical observations and directions with 
reference lo the use of them. 

ln connection with this last report, | may men- 
tion that a proposition has been made to the Jn- 
stitution by Professor Guyot, of the University 
of Neulchatel, relative to the importance of com- 
mencirg at this epoch, and at the beginning of 

















* Since writing this report, the appropriation 
has been made by Congress. 
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| pseis- the labors of the Smithsoniar. Institution the] leave to refer you to the able and interesting re- | general Banking Law. It will be perceived that 
inten. adoption of the centigrade scale of the thermo- port of the results of his labors, herewith sub- | the first section makes a material change in the 
order. meter. ‘This is a subject, indeed, worthy of the} mitted. A considerable portion of the copies of | character of the Stock Securities required to be 
placed attention of the Regents. It should, however, | the Smithsonian Contributions will be presented | deposited with the Comptroller, as a security for 
sence. be discussed with caution, and be decided only | to public institutions which publish transactions, | the redemption of circulating notes. Under the 
tained; after due deliberation. and which are able to present us in return with | previous Law, the Comptroller could receive no 
and fif- The first idea of reports on the progress of additions to our library. The volume now in | other than Stock of the State of New York, bear- 
‘ knowledge, with which we are acquainted, is | process of distribution has been preceded by a | ing, or made equal to six per cent. The present 
instru. due to the Emperor Napoleon, who called upon circular requesting exchanges of the works of | Act provides that one-half the amount of Stock 
rovern- the French Academy of Science to present him all institutions which issue transactions and cata | Securities deposited in this office, may consist of 
ed the with accounts of the progress of the different! logues of all libraries to which the Contributions | Stocks of the United States, “ in all eases to be, 
mplete branches of knowledge within a given period. | may be gent. or to be made equal to a Stock producing an in- 
‘ient to Until within the last few years the only regular Preparation for Lecturing:—The plan or orga | '€rest of six per cent. per annum.” 
reports of the kind were those presented to the! nization contemplates a series of free lectures Banking Associations and Individual Bankers 
I may the Swedish Academy. Since that time, how-} particularly during the session of Congress. who have heretofore deposited Stocks of this 
g been ever, a series of annual reports on chemistry | These will be commenced as soon as the building State, and who may desire to avail themselves of 
ons On have been commenced by an association of gen-/ is ready for the purpose. This part of the plan this provision, will be permitted to withdraw the 
ally to tlemen in France, and also a series on the dif- | also cannot be put into full operation until after Securities now held, and to substitute therefor 
course ferent branches of material science, by the Phy-| the building is completed. A number of gentle- | Stocks of the State of New York and Stocks of 
hile at sical Society of Berlin. The several numbers of! men have consented to favor us with their ser- | ‘he United States in equal proportions. 
zations the latter are now in progress of translation in| vices. Men of talents, however, cannot be ex- The succeeding sections of the Act referred to, 
oduced order to furnish in part the materials for the re- pected to leave their homes and subje:t them. | are intended to enable the Stockholders of tha 
subse. ports to be prepared for the Smithsonian Institu- | selves to the expense of visiting Washington, and Safety Fund Banks, as theic respective charters 
n fully tion during the coming year. to the trouble of preparing for a course of lec- shall expire, to preserve the continuance of their 
} to be Although comparatively little has been done} tures without a proper remuneration. It will be | 8titutions, by a reorganization under the provi- 
omical in our country in the way of original research, | necessary, therefore, that an annual appropria- | 5!0S of the general Law and the several Acts 
y much yet it might be important that the Institution| tion be made for this purpose. The amount, amendatory thereof, 
ard as should call for the preparation of a report on the | however, must necessarily be small until the lo facilitate the transition from one system to 
ig and history of the progress of original science in| building is completed, or until all the interest of | the other, without embarrassment to the Banks, 
ro per- America down tothe end of the present half} the fund can be devoted to the primary objects of | OF the community, the Comptroller is authorized 
century. This report would exhibit a constant) the Institution. Besides this, the lecture room In { ' Feceive a deposit of Securities in amounts of 
—The increase in the number and importance of the| the east wing, now finished, will scarcely hold | ®t less than 910,000, which may be increased 
10 con- researches made in our country, and might- be| more than five hundred persons, while the one from tim® to time foc three years, within which 
sum of found of much service in giving due credit to the} in the main building is intended to accommo lime the deposit must be made equal to the mini- 
lly ex- labors of those who have been really engaged in, date twice as many. mum sum of $100,000, required to be pledged by 
socie- the advance of knowledge among us. Areport| Donaltion:—Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, | #880¢!ations formed under the original provisions 
nstitu- of this kind, however, would require the associa- | having resigned the chair of chemistry in the of the general Banking Law. 
2 to be tion of a number of persons combining literary | University of Pennsylvania, which he had filled By the second of the Acts hereto annexed, the 
for as with scientific attainments. | with honor to himself and his country for nearly Legislature have prescribed the mancer of giving 
tution Occasional Publication of separate Treatises on | thirty years, has presented to the Smithsonian effect to the provision of the Constitution which 
ermit, Subjects of General Interest.—This part of the | Institution the instruments of research and illus. | poses a personal liability upon Stockholders 
ol the plav of organization requires to be carried into | tration collected and used by himself during his in moneyed incorporations, in the event of their 
art of operation with much caution. It is liable to| long and successful scientific career. Many of failure. 4iE PROT PMS , i 
in En- much abuse, unless the publication be confined | these instruments are the invention of the donor, Phe nature and extent of this liability is wisely 
to a narrow class of subjects, viz: to scientific | are Connected with his reputation, and belong to defined to the end that each Stockholder shall be 
on are reports on tle present state of knowledge of a| the history of the science of our day. The gilt is responsible for himself only, for an additional 
iry al- given subject, to precede the periodical reports ; | important, not only on account of its intrinsic va- amount equal to the Stock he may hovd, and 
ne dif- to translations from foreign languages of papers | !ue, but also as establishing a precedent of lib- that our citizens investing their capital in mo- 
xpend of general interest; and occasionally, perhaps, | erality which we trust will be frequently observ- neyed institutions may know ia advance, the ut- 
) dissi- the exposition of a subject on which, at a parti-| ed by others, as well as being an expression of | ost limit of the liability to which they may be 
either cular ume, popular knowledge is required. We! Dr. Hare’s approbation of the plan and confi- | subjected. : a 
penny should be careful not to establish a precedent | dence in the stability of the lostitution, A num- | It is hoped and believed that the provisions of 
tence, which may lead us into difficulty in the way of | ber of other donations have been received, of this Act, will be satisfactory to those interested 
»imas- declining the publication of works which may | Which a list, with the names of the donors, will | 1% Our Banking Institutions, and the community 
ited in be presented to us. Scarcely a week passes in| be given in the next report. at large. The interest of Stockhoiders and of 
minds which the Lostitution is not requested to publish| In view of what has been stated in the fore- | ‘"® public, in respect to the suundness and safety 
ch the some essay or compilation, and the funds which | go; t the § wicul Ghali ‘aiekt tan Moare of the capital employed in the business of bank- 
ledge, can be devoied to ail our publications woultl not | °¢ poo. se cil be aatiaher. if ever thee had any |b? may de regarded as identical. It is conceived 
. : P of Regents will be satisfied, if ever they had any | tp; . d liabilit it d f: 
worth suffice for one-half of those offered of this kind. ; 7 {Chek the Manas. HORNY, BOW. MORIEEs OP; Fac 
ution. The only work of this class which has yet been doubts on the subject, that the plan adopted is | from exposing shareholders to increased hazard, 
ay be attempted by the Institution is one entitled | °° well-calculated to carry out the benevolent | will tend to ensure the safety of their investments 
| com- “ Hints on Public Archiiecture,” under the di | intentions of the donor, of increasing and diffusing | by inducing vigilance and prudence in the admi- 
> pub- rection of the Building Committee, Although | knowledge among men; and that a satisfactory | nistration of their affairs, and thus afford new 
r, and ihe Secretary’s name was mentioned in the reso- | 208wer has been given to the question frequently | safeguards for the protection of their own inte- 
esting jution authorizing the publication of this treatise, | asked, namely : When is the Institution to begin? | Tes! aud the rights of their own creditors. 
ts are yet he has thus far had no connection with it.| It will be seen that it has commenced the most} , With this additional inducement to the exer- 
erms, The publication was authorized before the de-| important part of its operations, and the results | cise of reasonable care, and. with. the reapits of 
yn and tails of the plan of organization were fully set-| are now in progress of dissemination in every | past experience to serve as a warning against the 
better tled. 1 was at first intended merely as a report , baa | Ganger of illegitimate and expansive Operations, 
. ar part of the civilized world. Fy ty? ‘ : 
w the of the Building Committee, giving an account of For € refer 11 ded itis hardly conceivable that a moneyea institu 
. >. . | Neh RING , ay ‘ ca, 
t they the plans submitted, and the one adopted for the | ¢ no dition tha lags ye yA ee | Gon possessing a bona fide capital and adminis 
aye Smithsonian building, together with a report of |... "°Po cation the programme gnc its ¢xplana-| tered under, be guidayes of hepest cprestors, 
ion of the investigations of the committee with regard tions, given in my last annual report. should suffer a loss of its entire capital aud ex- 
to the materials of construction, &c. It was Respectfully submitted : | pose ils owners to further contributions. 
men- afterwards changed into the form of a regular JOSEPH HENRY, 
) well treatise, in order that it might be referred to a Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. . Pennsyivania.—Acknowledgment of Deeds. — 
f spe- commission of persons chosen to examine il, and — The following sections of a law passed at the 
‘at that the Institution might thus be relieved from| ie a aap rig BEE cobb argscolbeomy 
nistry the responsibility of pronouncing upon its fi‘ness g Sqkney serge 0 by : 
for pubtsantion- l think it Ate wine that, be- ye States, will be found to be of general interest: 
Ame- sides the preface of this work, a full account of enemas aheateth Uaakeneithd aera Sec 10. That all deeds heretofore made and 
ide of its origin should be given in an introductory ad- New Hampsnire.—Professions in the State — acknowledged by any married wouan, since the 
vertisement. From Lyou’s Register we jearu that there are | act of the eleventh of April, one thousand eight 
cnow- Library —During the past year the library has| about 300 lawyers, 520 physicians, and 600 min- | bundred and forty-eight, shall be valid and effec- 
uard- continued to increase by donation, by the vooks/| ters in this State. Sv it appears that there is | tual, provided the same have been made and ac- 
which have been deposited by publishers, in ac-| one lawyer to every thousand, one physician to | knowledged according to the laws of this Com- 
astro- cordance with the tenth section of the act esta- | every six hundred, and one clergyman to every | monwealth which were In force previous to the 
blishing the Institution, ‘The requirements of | five hundred inhabitants. act of the eleventh of April, one thousand eight 
rents, this act are, however, not strictly observed by ; : ‘ jieny hundred and forty-eight, and that all such deeds 
with all publishers; and 1 would direct the attention New Yorx.—Banking.—The following is the | which may be herealter executed and acknow- 
of the Board to a special report of the assistant| circular of Washington Hunt, Esq., the Compe | ledged according to the provisions of existing 
“atl secretary wilh reference to tue point. The whole} trojjer of the State on this subject, issued May | /@W%, previous fo the act of the eleventh of 
e Jn- subject will probably come belore Congress du- P April, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
srsily ring ils present session. 1, 1849. eight, shall be deemed sufficiently executed and 
—_— Professor Jewett, the assistant secretary, has| Sir—I transmit to you herewith, a copy of two acknowledged without further acknowledgment. 
ng of been industriously engaged during the past year} Acts of the Legislature, passed at the recent ses- Sec. 11. All deeds executed and acknowledged, 
; n procuring Statistics of the livraries in the} sion, containing provisious of much importance | or which way hereafter be execuled aod ackuew- 
ation nited States, and in digesting plans for the de-| to the Banking Lnstitutions of the State. ledged by married women out of this Common- 
wealth, shall be deemed good and sufficient, if 


iis of the library of the lnostituion, and | beg 


The first of these is an Act amendatory of the 
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execuled and acknowledged according to the 
requisitions of the acts of Assembly in such case 
made and provided, in the same manner as if the 
act of the eleventh of April, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight had not been passed. 


Treasury Circular.—Mr. Gideon J. Ball, the 
new State Treasurer, has issued a circular to 
the Commissioners and Treas:.rers of the several 
counties in the Commonwealth, urging upon them 
the importance of a prompt collection of the out- 
standing taxes in order to place the Treasury in 
a situation to meet the interest due on the pub- 
lic debt. He states, that with a view to pro- 
mote payment, the most liberal construction will 
be given to the provisions of the act of 1844, and 
that an abatement of five per cent. will be al- 
lowed to any county making payment in time to 


be available for the interest talling due on the 
Ist of August. 


Onio.—Irs Raitroaps —1. The Little Miani 
Railroad Company was chartered about the year 
1526, but was uot fairly commenced till some 
years afterward. By the aid of a subscription of 
$200,000 from the city of Cincinnati; $50,000 
trom the county of Greene, and $150,000 frm 
the State—this railroad company was able to 
get a portion of the work constructed ; when the 
rapid increase of business so demonstrated its 
public utility, and the certainty of profit on the 
stock, that the work was at once finished. The 
length of this work is 84 miles to Springfield, 
(Clark county,) where it convects with the Mad 
River and Lake Erie road. ‘The total cost (which 
includes buth very expensive depots and a greal 
Humber of cars and locomotives) may be set 
down in round numbers, at $1,350,000, or $16,000 
per mile. The cost of the road sell, however, 
was nol more than two-thirds of this amount, the 
residue was expended in the depots and machine- 
ry ol the work. ‘The earnings of the work have 
averaged 8 per cent. since it has been in opera 
tion, bul they have been expended in new work 
aod machinery, the stuckhoiders receiving scrip. 

2. Lhe Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad is 134 
miles in length, irom Springfield, (the termina- 
tion of the Litthe Miami,) to Sanuusky City, on 
Like Erie. ‘The entire jength of the two roads 

















is 215 miles, connecting the valley of the Ono 
with the basin of the iukes. ‘The cost of this 
work ts believed to bave been about $2,000,000, 
or $15,000 per mile. The company has made 
latge earnings, bul we are notiniormed of the 
umountot its dividends. ‘he number of p-_s- 
rengers transported on it is very large. 

3. ‘The Mansfield Railroad. ‘Vhis work extends 
from Mansfield, the county seat of Richland 
counly, to Sandusky City. The length of this 





woik is 56 miles. We are not informed of its 
precise Cust; but it is immensely profitable. Ip 
uve year, it divided about 20 per cent.—almost 
ull of Which was earned by the transportation ot 
Whest, Manstield bemg the centre of the most 
productive wheat country in the United States. 


ibe commercial value of the work, therefore, is 
gieal. 





‘The above three works have been completed 
several years; but there are in course o1 con- 
siruction, wid probably wall be finished this year, 
other works, which wre continuations of these 
and of equel extent. ‘hey are as follows: 

4. ‘The Columbus, Xenia, and Cincinnati Rail- 
roud, ‘This is all under contract, and it is sup- 
posed will Le finished this year. ‘lhis is a cou- 
tinuation of the Littie Miami: Railroad from 
Aenia, (65 miles from Civemnati) through Lon- 
don, the county seat of Madison county, to Co- 
jumbus. Seventeen and a hall miles of tuis route 
(ail in the county of Greene) is subscribed for | 
and consiructed by the Litthe Miami company. 
‘Phe whole distance is £5 miles; it passes through 
a rich and beautiful country almost entirely level. 
‘The cost of this work wil be $60U,U0U, and it 
musi be very profitable, Lt will ve furshed this 
year. ‘The eutire distance irom Cipemnati to Co- 
Jumbus, by this roule will be One hundred and 
twenty u.tles—Wwhich will not require more than 
six hours to accomplish. 

oS. The Cincinnati and Cleveland Ruilroad. This 
extends from Columbus to Cieveland, and will 
be a continuation of the Columbus and Xenia and 
the Little Miami, constituting a compiete rail- 
read route fiom Cincinnati to Cleveland. ‘The 
Cleveland and Cincivuatt is in length 1345 miles. 
‘The capital required is all obtawed, and the ep- 
tie gradation aud masonry under contract—it 
will be finished next year. ‘The entire distance 





from C.nemnati tu Cieveland by this route wall 
be 254! miles 





6. The Mansfield and Newark Railroad—ex- 
tending from Mansfield to Newark, Licking 
county, is now under contract, and will be finish- 
ed the present year. ‘This passes through a very 
rich agricultural country, and through several 
flourishing villages. It 1s 60 miles in length. 

7. The Findlay Railroad. This is a branch of 
the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. It is 
18 miles in length. 

8. The Iron Railroad. A portion of this road 
is already under contract. The company pro- 
pose at present, to contract only 26 miles, exten- 
ding from Jronton, the site of a new village, 
three miles above Hanging Rock, and termina- 
ling in the upper part of Lawrence county. It is 
supposed that from the termination, it will ulti- 
mately be carried to Jackson, and thence to Chil- 
licothe or Logan. 

9. Springfield and Dayton. This is intended as 
a contisuation of the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Railroad from Springfield to Dayton—24 miles. 
Jt is supposed that the construction of this work 
is made certain at an early period. 

10. The Greenville and Dayton. This line is 
undertaken by two companies, snd a portion of 
it is already under contract. Its whole length is 
about 40 miks, and its completion, at a short 
tame may be considered certain. The following 
is a summary of the railroads completed, and of 
those in progress, with the probable cost: 








Completed. 
Miles. Capital. 
Little Miami 84 $ 1,350,000 
Mad River and L. Erie 134 2,000,000 
Mansheld 56 850,000 
Total 271 $4,100,000 

In progress. 
Xeniaand Columbus —_—55 650,000 
Cleveland and Cincinnati 1345 2,250,L0u 
Manstield and Newark 6u 500,000 
Hancock and Findlay 18 26,000 
lron Railroad 26 200,00 
Dayton and Springfield 24 250,000 
Greenville and Duyton 4U 600,000 
Total 3373 5,030,000 


Of the latter class of works, the Xenia and 
Columbus, Hancock and Finlay, and Mansfield 
and Newark, will be completed this year, and 
the residue evrly in 1850. Many other works 
are contemplated, of which we sball speak io 
another number.—( Ohio paper.) 


Coal Fields and Coal Trade :—The superficial 
coal area of Oto, according to Taylor, in his 
** Statistics of Cual, 1s 1,900 sq are miles.” 

The following tabular statement, compiled by 
the Evitors of the las, E. D. Maustield and F. 
A. Fosier, E-qs., presents a view of the increased 
products from 1840 to 1848: 


Produce of Coal in several Counties. 


1840. 1x43. 1847, 1848, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Athens 34,2U9 100,000 657,058 715,104 
Belmont 188,200 200,000 200000 225,000 
| Columbiana 193,000 = 200,000 200,000 20,000 
Gallia 15,400 30,UL0 40 ,L00 45,000 
Guernsey 55,L00 60,u0U 60 V0UU 60,000 
Harrisou 150,500 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Holes 5,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 
Jackson 55,500 60,0..0 70 ,0UU 75,000 
Meigs 843,400 1,200,000 2,000.1 00 2,500,000 
Monrve 5,450 6,000 }0,000 15,000 
Morgan 77,400 80,000 80,0U0 80,00 
Perry 34,19V 35,0.0 4U0 WUU 40,000 
Scivio 41,100 40,000 45, 0UU 45,000 
Stark 33,800 35,000 40,000 151,467 
Summit 254,040 361,805 1,287,170 1,837,377 
"‘luscarawas 292,230 350,000 275,000 235,020 
Wayne 1U,UUU 10,000 10,000 15,000 
| Washington 34,000 = 35,000 40,000 40,000 








Total 2,382,368 2,907,805 5,084,528 6,538,968 

The Cincinnati Atlas, in ex.ibiting the extent 
of this business, says: It 1s almost impossible to 
estimate the amount of coal in the State of Ohio. 
lt is almost incredible when we come to estimate 
the amount, even ina single county. Take for 
example the county of Tuscarawas, on tLe Ohio 
Cana!. This county has 550 square miles, and 
coal may be obtained on every mile of it, lo 
Professor Mather’s valuable report on Geology, 
it is estimated that this county has imbedded in it 
more than eighty thousand millions of bushels of 
coal! This is enough to supply this State, if its 
population is quadrupled, for centuries to come! 
So the county of Muskingum, can supply ten 
thousand millions of bushels. 


Wisconsin.—Cor.nection belween the Fox and 
Wisconsin Rivers.—'1 tis long-talked of and much 








needed connection is at last in a fair way of be. 
ing accomplished. An appropriation of land, 
sufficient to ensure its completion, was made 
some time ago, and the necessary surveys having 
been made, we learn from the Madison (Wis- 
consin) Express, that the contract for the con- 
struction of the canal has been let, and that it is 
the intention of the contractor to finish his job 
during the coming fall. The canal is about one 
mile and a half in length, is to be forty-four feet 
wide at the bottom, sixty feet wide at top water 
line, and four feet deep at ordinary stages of 
water in the connected streams. 

The Fox and Wisconsin rivers take their rise 
in the high table land dividing the waters that 
flow on one side into the Mississippi, and on the 
other into the lake and the river St. Lawrence. 
At the place where the canal is to be made, the 
two rivers approach very near together, and in 
high water, canoes, and even boats of light 
draught, have gone from one to the other with- 
oul any portage. From that point both rivers, 
with slight improvements, and the removal of 
few obstructions, can be navigated to their 
mouths. The cunstruction of the canal will, 
thereiore, afford an uninterrupted water-way 
from Lake Michigan, ai the head of Green Bay, 
to the Mississippi. The value of such a com- 
mercial channel to the fine country through 
which it passes, and to the country on the Upper 
Mississippi, generally, can scarcely be estima- 
ted. Jt will be the route through which a large 
portion of Wisconsin and lowa, and nearly all 
of ‘he new ard rapidly rising territory of Minne- 
sola, wiil receive (heir easlern supplies, and af- 
ford them in turn an outlet for marketable pro- 
ducis— in both ways adding very considerably to 
ihe commerce of the lakes. 

[Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
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Gotp Mines or Siperta:—From the Newark 
Advertiser.—ahe mines, the commerce, and the 
population of Siberia, are entitled to far more 


‘attention, especially in this country, than they 


have ever received. More important to Russia 
than India is to Exngland, that remote region is to 
the great northern power what the West is to us 
—the natural and congenial prolongation of her 
empire, the field of enterprise for her more active 
and energetic sons, and the fruitful source of 
wealth and political aggrandizement. And yet, 
bounded by the shores of the Pacific, it seems 
plain thal the whole, or nearly the whole, of its 


| foreign commerce on the ocean will ultimately 


fallinto our bands. Its only sea coast, at all 
available, lies, fronting our own California and 
Oregon settlements, and an active and mutually 
beneficial intercourse must soon spring up be- 
ween them. 

Since our first national existence, Russia has 
looked upon this country with a friendly eye. 
And no foreign power has a juster estimate of us 
than her present Emperor. It is remarkable, 
that he has passed by England to come here for 
his model war steamer, and here too he found en- 
gineers and machinists to construct his gigantic 
system of railroads. And there is good rea- 
son to believe that the friendly relations, now 
so happily existing between us, must become 
more intimate and important. We may weil 
therefore, take note of whatever concerns the 
characier and developement of the largest of 
all empires, whether of ancient or modera 
limes. 

The mines of Siberia, from their number and 
richness, are one of ils most distinguishing fea- 
tures. They yield gold, silver, copper, tia, lead, 
zinc, and quicksilver, aud an inexhaustible abun- 
dance of that most useful metal—iron. The iron 
mines are in the far east, that is, the nearest ap- 

roaching ourfar west. They are at Nertchinsk, 
on the head waters of the Awour, a noble river 
emptying into the Pacific by a mouth nine miles 
wide, and fora large part of its course, full 1500 
miles, navigable by steamboats. How tempting 
a theme for philosophic speculation —~American 
steamers soon to sail on the broad Amour! Such 
beyond doubt, is the natural and unavoidable 
progress of events. Before 80 years have passed, 
our popuiation will have numbered more than 
200,000,000, and long before then, a voyage on 
the Amour, strange as it now sounds, will be a 
familiar affair ia American enterprise. ‘There is 
still an untold significancy in that old prophetic 
line, ** Westward the stac of empire lakes its 
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way.” Truly “there isa tide inthe affairs of 
men” flowing sublimely and irresistibly on, 
ynd now, more than ever before, we are able to 
get a glimpse of that vast and magnificent future 
io which tt is bearing the human family. 

More gold, as a preparation for such a future, 
considering the inerease of population, is abso- 
lutely necessary for convenience, as well as de- 
sirable for ornament ; and gold from Siberia as 
well as from California, seems to be forthcom- 
ing, as to w providential call. Our accounts of 
the Siberian gold mives are fragmentary, still 
enough is known to show their high importance. 
In 1847, the produce was $25,000,000. In 1848, 
itwasa fraction short of $20,000,000. ‘These 
mines are wrought by private enterprise, and a 
single family, the Demidotf, married to a niece o! 
Napoleon, is said to have long received every 
year the enormous sum of $2,000,000, in gold 
and other metals. In Siberia, the same as in 
California, every one is allowed to dig, except 
on private Jands, aud the very poorest vlten be- 
come the most rich. There is a lump of gold in 
ove of the cabinets of St. Petersburg weighing 78 
pounds, the largest im the world: worth, at $16 
ihe ounce, full $15,000. The government re- 
ceives filteen per cent. ior transporting the metal, 
coining it, and delivering the coin. Hence the 
Russian treasury is overstocked witheash. Alt 
the date of March 31, 1847, the gold bullion, en 
uirely unproductive, in the imperial treasury, 
amoubled to $85,000,000. By an order then is- 
sued, $22 500 UUU was invested in public stocks 
—miorliy French aud English, And again in 
May 1848, there was lying idly in the vault $82,- 
UUW ,QUU. ‘This goes beyond the plethoric huard- 





Sir R. ] Murchison, knighted for his geologi- 
cal researches, says: 

It is a fact, that within the last four years ouly, 
A TENTH PORTION of the earth’s surface, Chinese 
Tartary and Siberia, has been for the first time 
made known to us as 1m many parts AURIFEROUS ; 
and when from one portion of it only Zurope is 
already supplied with so large an amount of her 
chief circulating medium, well may political 
economists beg for knowledge at the hand of the 
physical geographer and geologist, and learn 
from them the secret on which the public faith 
of empires may depend.” 

These Siberian gold regions, the description of 
which reminds us of the daily accounts from Cali- 
fornia, began tu be discovered some 20 years ago 
quite extensively—-though during the la-t len years 
only has their vast value been fully revealed, 
Simpson, like a true Briton, bints at their * po. 
litical importance”—possibly remembering that 
during the Napoleon wars British gold set the 
continental armies in motion against France : and 
that Russia now has not only an army of near a 
million of men, but a tiemendous purse to sus 
lain iton a vigorous war footing, independent of 








England. For ourselves, we are not inclined to 
the gloomny view of this subject, but would rather 
regard these recent discoveries as furnishing the 
necessary means and resources of the age pro- 
gressively opening upon the world. Civilization 
has heretofore shone only on small patches of 
Europe and America. It must yet spread over 
the globe. 


Cuorera.—Disinfecling Agents ,—Dr. William 





jugs Ol OUF OWN Sub-treasury ; though to our ad- 
Vunlage am the comperison, it must be remember- 
ed, that the Russian govers ment debt rises $250,- 
UUU,UU0 above ours. 

dhe great extentof the Siberian placers are 
worthy of special study as regards their bearings 
on the history of the future. They are larger 
than those of California even according to our 
widest calculations, To exhibit the estimate 
lormed ol them by those competent to judge, we 
recur to the receut work of Sir George Simp- 
sup, Governor of the Hudson Bay’s ‘Territories 
in Novth America, and also to that of Sir R. J. 
Murchison, President of the Geological Suciety 
of England. Both of these most intelligent per- 
suvs have visited Siberia. Sir George says— 

** ‘Lhe whole surlace of the country frum the 
Uralean Mountains to the Yablounu: chain, would 
appear to be one Vast bed of tbe precious metals 
die government rescives to itself all tne mines, 
luring them to excelient account, both as 
sources of revenue and penal colonies. The 


Washeres, however, are Open to private enter-. 


plise. When Capiialisis wish to embark in the 
work, they empivy peasants of experience, and 
here are instances in which peasauis have earn- 


ed $4U a day during the two or three months of 
the working season.” 


‘“* As an instance of the speculative character 
of this vccupation (in the mives,) one individual, 
Who embarked in the business avout 3 years ago, 
oblaimmed ho returus at all till this Season, When 
be was richly repaid fur his outlay of mure than 


a tiliion of duilars, by oblaining gold to the 
amount of $4,2UU,UUU. 


‘The precious metals are more abundant in 
Siberia than in all the rest of the old w orld, the 
most precious Ol teu Leing perhaps more plen- 
tijul than in all tbe rest of buth hemispheres taken 
tugether. 

At present the mines and washeries are very 
ubluvorable to the settlemcat and cultivation of 
the country, by cailing away laborers from more 
Sleady vccupalions lu the pursuit of precious 
metals. Already has the effect beea seriously felt 
in Kra-noyaisk, where a pood of meat his risen 
in len years from $1 35 tw $15, and where fowls 
have risen [rom 2U cenis a piece lo gl 20. When, 
however, these mining and washing operations 
shall have been reducee toa more regusar system, 
they will aflord an extensive market for the pro- 
duce of (he surrounding couniry, and thus in the 
eud become the firmesi support Lo the very agri- 
cullure they now embarrass.” 


‘* Setting aside the temporary distraction and 
embatrassmwent which a vew and brillant specu- 
lation Must occasion to more steady pursuits, 
these establishmeuts, as a whole, must be allow- 
ed to produce a vast demand for labour, and to 
yield a profitable return for capital. But they 
ure in my opinion destined to be of political im- 
portance as well as of commercial vaiue.”’ 


Herapeth, a very distinguished physician and 
|chemistin England, in reference to the use of 
these as a means of preventing the spread of this 
alarming and fatal malady, says: 


Allow me, to detail the results of my experi- 
| ence during the visitation of this horrible malady 
in 1833, when, asa chemist,I laid myself out 
for a close examination into the cause, mode ol 
propagation, and check for it. For this purpose, 
1 obtained information of and visited in person 
all the earlier cases which showed themselves in 
this city generally, and in each great public es- 
tablishment in particular. For some time I at- 
tended almost daily al the cholera hospitals, and 
experimented in every way | could think of upon 
the dead and living subjects, their contents and 
ejecta, the atmosphere surrounding them, and 
iheir articles of clothing. ‘The conclusions | ar- 
rived at | forward for the information of thuse 


it gratuliously to applicants during three days, 
with instructions for its use, and am happy to 
say that during that time the deaths fell from ten 
to one a day; ard I have but litthe doubt that if 
every ship arriving in England from any infected 
place should be exposed to a perfect fumigation 
{rom chlorine, we shall be preserved from the 
infection. If the disease should pass th's cordon, 
by any accident, then every house in the infected 
district should be simultaneously fumigated w:th 
it, say three times a day. Unless done in all 
houses at the same ‘ime, it would be useless, or 
nearly so; and to do it effectually, a mixture of 
three parts of common salt and ove of black ox- 
ide of manganese should be placed just inside the 
outer or street door of the dwelling house, and a 
little common vitriol poured upon it. The in- 
ward current of air will convey the chlorine gas 
to every partof the interior, and wherever it 
can be smelt, the effect is produced, the miasma 
is destroyed. If, when articles of clothing are 
infected, and the colors likely to be i,jured by 
ihe gas, they be heated in an oven or in a kiln to 
250 to 300 degrees, (above the heat of baking 
bread,) they might be handled or used with per- 
fect impunity. 


In connection with this subject we add the follow- 
ing communicalion fiom the National Intelligencer, 
signed Boyd Reilly, and the annexed paragraphs from 
the New York Express: 

On the approach of the cholera to the Atlantic 


| border of Europe it was predicted that it would 


be, from various causes, more fatal in London 
than in Paris. The reverse, however, was the 
fact; the cause supposed to be the presence of 
much sulphur in the atmosphere of London, from 
the exteusive use of bituminous coal; its absence 
in Paris. The fact was fully ascertained by per- 
sons ineach city wearing on their hat crowns 
white paper saturated with the tincture of the 
plant called turnsole, which sulphur, contrary to 
its usual bleaching properties, turns red. In 
London the paper was thus changed; in Paris 
not. 

A physician in the town of Three Rivers, Ca- 
nada, profiting by this hint, on the cholera ap- 
pearing there, expelled it by burning large quan. 
ities of brimstone in different parts of the town. 

A similar result was produced by burning large 
quantities of coal in intected parts of Pittsourgh, 
in addition to that so extensively used in their 
factories and dwellings. ‘his tact was lately 
republished, and on the 17th instant, by Tele- 





who have not had the same opportunities : 








1. That the cause of cholera *s putrid ani- 
mal poison, emanating from and surrounding the 
| dead and living cholera subject or articles of 
| clothing. : 

2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or hy- 
dro-sulphuret of ammonia, as it does not decom- 
pose salts of jead or zinc, and when passed 
through nitrate of silver it only forms a red so- 
lution when exposed to lizht. 

3. That it is only received into the living body 
through the lungs, and cannot be propagated by 
inoculation. 

4. That infection can be conveyed by articles 
of clothing, bedding, &c 3; and that washerwo. 
men are more subject to infection than ordinary 
persons from that cause. 

oS. That all persons are not equally fiable to 
infection from equal exposure ; and even the 
same individual becomes more sensilive than un- 
der certain circumstances. 

6, That the poison is destroyed by chlorine 
gas and a heat of 300 degrees Fahrentiit, 


As the object of the present communication is 
merely to give the public opinion a right di- 
rections so as to help the future Boards of 
| Health to combat this insidious and pow erful 
enemy I must at once state that the two most 








| popular disinfectants of the day—the chloride of | 


|zinc and the nitrate of lead, known as Sir W. 
Burnett's and Ledoyen’s—will be of no avail, al- 
though they w:il prompuly remove ordinary pu- 
irid ¢filuvia. The only chemical preventive | 
depended upon, in my numerous exposures to the 
virus, was chlorine gas, and this | believe to be 
a perfect one, if the fumigation is complete. | 
invariably passed through an atmosphere of it 
on my return home, and kept it escaping in my 
residence during the continuance of the disease 
in the city. 1 also placed jarge quantities of the 
substance necessary for the evolution of this gas 
in the bands of a Bristol druggist, who was kiud 
enough to distribute twelve hundred quantities of 





graph, the freedom of the city from the disease 

| was imputed to their ** smoky atmosphere.” 

| In London, Paris, Malta, and numerous other 
place-, gunpowder has been exploded, even with 

cannon, with happy results from the concussion 

and sulphurous udur, the latter, it is said remain- 

ing sume time after. 

Of the numerous hypotheses advanced as to 
the cause, tiie miasmatic and geological appear to 
sustain the animalculur, without the theorists, 
however, so intending. In supportof the mias- 
matic, a custom prevails in I aly, (noticed by my 
long distinguished townsman, Prolesser Drake, 
of Cincinnati,) in localities subject to intermit- 
tents, of covering their windows and faces with 
gauze—one would think to keep out something 
more dense than impureair. | also saw in btaly 
an assuciation of individuals, said to be composed 
of all classes, who were conveying the sick to 
the hospita.s on enclosed litters, and had adopted 
the precaution of wearing long louse dresses, 
with swall openings for the eyes, but covering 
the mouth, the air respired coming from the low- 
er region of the atmosphere. 

In support of tre gevlogical hypothesis, it is 
said that the French Meuical Schvol style the 
cholera a ** capricious disease ;” and it does ap- 
pear to be governed Dy auimal instinct in seek- 
ing one section of country and avoiding another ; 
allacking ove wing Of av army and nol the other, 
&c., which animulculists aliribute to the water 
being move or less favorable to the propagaiion 
of the insect io the different formations. 


In support of the animalcular hypothesis, it 
was stated in 1832 that a citizen of Philadelphia, 
called De. ‘Torrey, had succeeded in odtaming 
from the atmospuere, ina sort ofnet made of 
gauze, a number of insects 80 minute as only to 
be visible by means of a microscope. Happening 
to be in that city at the time, | took the hverty of 
calling on the Doctor to ascertain the truth of 
the report, and he assured me thathe bed seen 
the insect distinctly, and that it was ofa red co- 
lor. 
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A respectable citizen of New York, named 

Keill, also announced the discovery that cholera 
was caused by inhaling minute insects with 
which the atmosphere was charged ; which state- 
ment has been recently republished, with his 
mode of ascertaining the fact—by holding up a 
greased cloth, &c. 
. About the same time the the disease appeared 
at Maysville, Kentucky, when a violent thunder- 
storm took place, accompanied by much light- 
ning. Qn its clearing off masses of glutinous 
matter were found deposited on the cellar-doors, 
fences, &c., which, on being examined, appeared 
to be composed of immense numbers of minute 
insectsofa red color. The disease immediately 
disappeared. 

Whatever the cause of the disease may be, 
sulphur is certainly peculiarly hostile to it, as it 
has been, from time immemorial, to the minute 
insects which unquestionably cause the disease 
commonly called the itch. 

From the New York Express.—It has been fre- 
quently remarked that during the cholera in New 
York, in 1832, that there was no electricity in 
the atmosphere , but a correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce says his records show the con- 
trary of this, and that ten thunder storms were 
active here during that period. A writer in 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal maintains that 
electrical changes are the true cause of each mi- 
gratory disease, as cholera, plague, and, indeed, 
of allepidemics. The true remedy, therefore, is 
the purification of the atmosphere, and the chief 
object to effect this is chlorine gas, which is an 
ingredient in common salt. Whole streets and 
towns can be fumigated with chlorine gas as 
easily as single dwellings. 

In 1832, the town of Dumfarline, in Scot- 
land, was affected with cholera from the 2d of 
September until the 23d of October. At that 
date, every street, lane, and alley was fumigated 
with chlorine gas. Within five days the pesti- 
lence was entirely annihilated. In Edinburgh 


the gas v ed, but rather late, and in several 
other to th like effect. It was ascertained 
beyond a yw of doubt (and to this fact we 


beg the ears st attention of our readers and the 
public at large) thatevery house in the affected 
districts in which chlorine gas was used as a dis- 
infecting agent in the cholera of 1832 enjoyed 
an absolute immunity from the disease ; and this 
fact is the great preservative against that fright- 
ful disease and a posilive proof that cholera 
owes ils origin to electrical changes in the atmos- 
phere. 

Disinfecting properties of Tar.—The Rev. Mr. 
Heilman of Holstein, states in one of the Danish 
periodicals, that his grandfather, who was prac- 
lising asa physician at Harrisburg, in the year 
1711, when the plague was raging there and car- 
rying away thousands, effectually protected his 
own dwelling against infection, by placing a ves- 
sel full of tar just inside the street door, and di- 
recting a hot stone to be frequently thrown into 
it. Thick fumes consequently rose trom the ves- 
sel, and it was remarked, that the expedient 
not only preserved Lis own house, but the resi- 
dences of bis immediate neighbors in a most effec- 
tual manuer from the cuntagion. ‘The plan was 
tried by a number of persons at Berlin, and with 
success.— Correspondence of Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

General Observations —Dr. Chaioner in a com- 
munication pubisushed in the National lotelligen- 
cer, from which we have extracted the following 
remarks, disclaims all intention of establishing 
any peculiar theory in relation to the treatment or 
the pvature and origin of the disease, simpiy re- 
marking that he beleves that facts are in favor of | 
the almusphere being the medium of ils Lransuiis- 
siul. 

‘The streets, lanes, wells, and privies should be 
examined without delay, and thorough purifica- 
tion made, and the evolution of gaseous com- 
pounds trou the mud in its removal trom the ca- 
nal will be also injurious. A carelul eXamina- 
tion of the cellars, and removal of all decompos- 
ing matters, wilb a free application of the chio- 
ride of lime or Ledoyen’s uisinfecting fluid. ‘The 
protection from the damp and pight air, avoiding 
ull rodigestibie and irritating articles of food, and 
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au equable state of mind. 
The first symptoms are usually a looseness of | 
the bowels or diarrhd@a, accompanied with cool- | 


pess of the surface and extremities, rigors and | force that, if experience has superabundautly 
‘The diarrhoea must al once be attended | proved that simple contact or even constant as- 
tu, as while neglectéu the disease is silently but | sociation with individuals laboring under cholera 
powerluily pursuing its destructive course, aud | are incapable of developing the disease, it is vol 


the alimentary canal becomes one suppurating | the less a fact, that during the prevalence of epi 
‘demica, the accumulation of the sick in narrow, 


spasmns. 


surface, 
- 





The following remedies are among the best, 
and should be kept by every family ready for 
use : 

“ Take of wine of ipecac and strong essence 
of peppermint each two fluid drachms, Syden- 
ham’s laudanum one fluid drachm, and the ethe- 
real tincture of valerian one fluid ounce. Mix 
well and keep in a tight bottle. 

Dose, thirty drops to half a teaspoonful every 
half hour, or two hours, according to the age of 
the person and violence of the attack. It is also 
useful to give it in a little (champagne) brandy 
and water.” 

Or the following: 

** Strong laudanum one drachm, spirits of cam- 
phor one drachm, spirits lavender compound one 
drachm, ethereal tincture valerian one drachm. 
Mix and give in the same doses.”’ 

Warm and dry frictions are also beneficial, but 
not warm or hot baths, as they both disturb and 
relax the patient. Jce in small pieces, when 
placed in the mouth and allowed to be dissolved, 
is both grateful and useful. Sometimes applying 
pounded ice to the stomach and the dashing of 
cold water on the person, and then wrapping him 
up in blankets, has been of immediate and great 
relief. The treatment will, however, vary with 
the locality, and the practitioner will often find 
ab Opposile treatment succeed in the same place 
during the prevalence of the disease 


The following is from the London Patriot :—Lord | 
Ponsonby, in a Jetter to his brother, the Bishop | 


of Derry, states that “ to his own know ledge, dis- 
solved camphor proved to be a certain cure for 
cholera, both at Paris and in Germany ; and if 
taken in time, the cure is generally effected be- 
fure it is possible to procure a physician—that is, 
in less than an hour.” 


found Sir James Murray’s fluid camphor by far 
the most effectual preparation ; a wineglass full 
every live minutes produced warmth, perspira- 
lion, and a manifest decrease of sickness and of 
cramps, with rapid revival of spirits and of cir- 
culation. As a peventive, he has supplied this | 
fluid very extensively to the poor—and with 
marked advantages in restoring and preserving 
good digestion and nervous energy, essential 
guards against cholera. 

The following is the recipe alluded to. It was 
first published in the Dublin Mail, in 1832—which 
Stated that the recipe was communicated by the 
Lady Ponsonby ; that she, while in Lodia, in 1832, 
aod alterwards, on her return to Europe, had in- 
variably found it a successful remedy in her own 
family, aod in all cases vut of it that came to her 
own Knowledge 

Recipe.—Oue aud a half ounce of spirits of | 
wine ; one-quarter ounce of camphor dissolved in 
the wine. Getasmall vial of spirits of barts- 
horn. ‘ 

Directions.—First, give a teaspoonful of harts- 
hosn in a wineglass ut water. Begin unmediate- 
ly and give five drops of spirils of wine, (cam- 
phor,) dlling the teaspoon with cold water, and a 
little sugar. Repeat tuis every five minutes un- 
til you have given three doses. Then wait fifteen | 





minules, and commence again as, before, and | 
conunue half an bour, unless there is returaing | 
heat. Should this be the case, give one dose’ 
more, and the cure 1s effected. Let patients per- | 
Spire lieely, as on this lile depends ; but add no 
additional Clothing. | 

The conduct to be observed by persons attacked with | 
cholera befure the arrival of medical aid, taken from | 
the Paris Hygiene Committee’s Report, in view of the | 
approach of that disease, viz : 

Cholera is a non-contagious disease, not com-| 
muuicable by contact, and we may, consequenily, | 
utfurd, withvut fear, to persons laboring under | 
the disease, the aid and allention which their 
situation requires. 

itis to be desired that this opinion, the result 
of the most extended experience, acquired during 
the epidemic of 1832 and since, voth in this coun- 
try and other parts of Kurope where cholera has 
prevailed, may be made known to ull classes of 
ihe people, because of the security which it af- 
tords the sick in dispelling a tear as unfortunate 


as groundless. 
lt should, however, be inculcated with equal 








Dr. Duncan, of Edio- | primarily the digestive apparatus, that is to say, 


burgh, confirms this nobleman’s letter, having | 


damp, badly aired situations, in a word, in im- 
proper hygiene conditions, may greatly favor 
both the intensity of the disease and its extension 
into adjacent localities. The interests of the sick 
no less than the public weal require that persons 
suffering from cholera should when occupying 
unhealthy habitations be removed to more salu- 
brious situations, since under such circumstances 
the aid afforded there will be more efficient and 
diminish the liability to the spread of the dis- 
ease. 

Experience teaches that, during epidemic cho- 
lera, derangements of the digestive functions 
prevail to a considerable extent ; these derange- 
ments, ordinarily slight, do not constitute cholera 
but may lead to it when neglected ; hence it is of 
the greatest importance to prevent or correct 
them the moment they appear. 

Every one attacked with pains in the stomach, 
colic, or diarrhoea, should before everything else, 
and when even the-e symptoms seem to be of no 
gravity, pay great attention to the character of 
their food, diminish the quantity, or even abstain 
entirely, according to the urgency of the case ; 
fatigue, cold, and humidity should be carefully 
avoided; the individual should go warmly clad, 
wrap the abdomen in a flannel jacket, with the 
| view of preventing as much as possible this part 
| of the bouy from becoming chilled, and drink 
| some mild infusions of tea or of slightly aromatic 
| plants (sage, chamomile, garden balm, etc.) 
| Where the indisposiion does not promptly 
| disappear a physician should be sent for imme- 

diately. 

lt is very seldom that the attacks themselves 
of cholera are not ushered in by certain precur- 
| sory symptoms; these are of the same nature of 
| those just alluded to; they affect especially and 





the stomach and bowels; and both these first 


| Symptoms and the disease itself are most prompt- 
| ly treated. In general, in this first period, the 
| disease is not rebellious to well-directed atten- 


lions ; promptitude of succor is here the prime 


| element of success, and, as this succor may be 


dispensed by any intelligent person, it is desirable 


| that there should constantly be at the doors of the 


prisons, asylums, schools, in the poor and popu- 


| lous quarters of the city,a person such as a sick 
| Nurse, or even a person, or stranger, by profes- 


/sion, lo wailing upon the sick, but intelligent, 
) who would give the earliest attentions while 
| awaiting the physician. 

If the prescriptions, more hygienic than medi- 
cal, indicated above, are not sufficient to arrest 
the derangement alluded to; if the diarrha@a 
persists, the pain augments, and especially if su- 
peradded to these there be vomiting, chilliness, 
coldness of the extremities, or if even those 
symptoms declare themselves abruptly without 
avy precursory sign, as is the case with certain 
individuals, the proper course to pursue is to pul 
the patient into a warim bed immediately, ve- 
tween blankets, to apply hot bricks, or bags of 
hot sand, or & ‘tlies of hut water to his feet, and 
warm papkins to the abdomen and stomach ; to 
rub the extremities with flannel impregnated 


with some stimulating substance, as alcohol, 


brandy, oil, or spirits of camphor; to administer, 
at intervals of thirty minutes, warm drinks, geot- 
ly tonic or aromatic, such as iufusions of tea or 
chamomile ; to recal warmth to the extremities 
by meaos of a cataplasm of ground flaxseed 
spripkied with a smail quantity of mustard; to 
avoid all cause of chilliness; to give very small 
injections of yice water, starch, or decoction of 
marsh mallow, to which should be added a de- 
coction of poppy heads; it is better, if the pa- 
tient is unable to retain it, to give a second, or 
even a third, than to give at ove time a full in- 
jection, which would be with difficulty burne. 
When to the preceuing symptouis are joined 
pains in the head, cramps in the limbs, the per- 
sistence or extension of cold over a large portion 
of the body; if the tongue becomes could, the 
eyes sunken aod surrounded by a dark circle, the 
skin biuish upon the face and hands—those indi- 
cations of great gravity in the disease shuuld not 
cause the neglect of the means that we have 
pointed out, bu., on the contrary, should be a 
reason for applying them with greater energy 
and perseverauce until the physician, WhO Shouid 
be expeditious, shallarrive. ‘L’nose who are first 
al tte bed should not be discouraged if the use 
of the means that we have pointed out dues vot 
appear to eflect any decided amelivration in the 
condition of the sick, ‘I'he object which they 
should have io view is, lo restore warmth to the 
patient, lo re establish the circulation and moye- 
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ments of the heart ; and this result is not ordi- 
parily attained until after the lapse of a consi. 
derable length of time. It is therefore indispen- 
sab'e to persevere uninterruptedly in the employ- 
ment of these means, until we bring about the 
return of the natural heat of the body, which 
indicates a reaction that, asa general, is favor- 
able. 

{tis in this. period especially that it is of the 
greatest importance to ¢onfide the patient to the 
hands of a physician; the indications to be ful- 
filled being from this moment no longer under- 
stood by any other than the medical man, it 
would be useless and even dangerous to give for 
this stage of the disease instructions which would 
not be comprebended and which might be misin- 
terpreted. 


Commitlee——Magendie, President; Aubert 


Roche, Royer Collard, &c., &e. 
The subjoined observaticns and deductions, drawn 
from the * Report on the Cholerain Paris, in 1832,” 
published by authority of the French Government, 
and prepared by a committee, composed of Benois- 
ton de Chateauneuf, Chevalier, Devaux, Mellot, 
Panent Duchatelet, M. D., Petit (de Maurienne) 
M. D., Pontounier, Trebuchet, Villerme, M. D., 
and Villot,—are copied from the New York Even- 


ing Post. The reportis confined exclusively to 


wind blew from the south and southwest 145 
days, instead of 130, as usual. 
The temperature rose to !1° 69 cent. above 
the ordinary rate, and the year, therefore, was 
more. damp than dry, and more warm than cold. 

Incessant variations of the atmosphere, which 
caused the thermometer to fall or rise from three 
to eight degrees in the space of a few days, or 
even in twenty-four hours, marked the course of 
the month of March, 1832, the month when the 
disease made its first appearance in Paris. 

To ascertain the degree of violence manifested 
by the epidemic in those streets generally re- 





garded as the narrowest, dirtiest and least heal- 
thy, fifty streets were selected, and the number 
of deaths that occurred in them compared with 
the number which occurred in fifty other streets 
superior in width, cleanliness and general salu- 
brity. In the streets first named, the mortality 
occasiorec by cholera, was 3387 in 1000; in 
the second only 19.25—a dillerence of nearly 
one half. 

The effect of the vicinage of evaporable waters 
on the development of cholera, was to augment 
its mortality in the ratio of 3 in 1000. ‘This ap- 
pears by the following table, presenting the re- 
lative mortality in the different communes of 
France, classed according to their relative de- 
grees of humidity. 





France :— 

The cholera appeared in the country and city 
at the same time, or within an interval not ex- 
ceeding forty-eight hours. 

More women than men died, both in the city 
and in the country, but in the country the mor- 
tality of females was one-fifth larger than that 
of males, and comparatively larger than in 
Paris. 

The period of human life that suffered least 





In the barracks of Montague, the rooms on 
the contrary are low and shadowed by the walls 
of the Pantheon, which shut out the sun and 
light. A single row of narrow windows affords 
the only means of ventilation. The dampness is 
such that it spoils in a short tlme any object 
hung against the walls, and destroys the hair of 
the haversacks of the soldiers. A moist smell 1s 
perceived on first entering those rooms where 
there is no free ventilation of air, which are 
badly heated, and in which 30 men sleep each 
niget. Out of 135 soldiers, 18 became sick ; in 
the barrack of the Luxembourg but one. 

The severity of military discipline is well 
known, and the high degree of cleanliness which 
it requires from the soldiers in quarters ; this 
discipline was strictly enforced, nor did any 
cause other than the unwholesomeness of the 
locality exist fur the violent developement of the 
disease.” 





| Meteorological Record for the year 1832.—The 
|New York correspondent of the Nutional Intelli- 
| gencer says :—1 have before me a record of me- 
| teoroiogical observations made by Judge Meigs, 
|in this city, in the year 1832, when the cholera 
| prevailed here so extensively. Judge Meigs was 
| alt that time President of the Board of Aldermen, 
| and actively engaged in looking after the health 
and cleanliness of the city officially. The re- 


was that between six and twenty, and that which | 
suffered mest, compared with the chances of or- | 
dinary mortality, was between thirty and forty, 

and that which sustained the greatest aggregate 

of mortality was between sixty and one hundred 

years, as appears by the following table: 
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The average duration of an attack was 61 
hours, but varied with the ages of the patient as 
follows: 

From birth to one year the average duration 
of the malady did not extend over 43 hours. 

From 1 year to 5, 49 hours. 

From 5 to 10, 42 hours. 

From 10 to 15, 55 hours. . 

In the years included between 15 and 60, 64 
hours, and from 60 to 90 and ever, 60 hours. 

Thus, with the exception of the age from 5 to 
10, the resistance of nature to the progress of 
the evil showed itself in direct ratio to the phy- 
sical strength of the patient, as inferred from his 
age, but so seldom did that strength prevail that 
the only benefit of its efforts was to delay death, 
not for some weeks or for some days, but only 
for a few hours. 

During the year 1831, at Paris, it had been 
remarked that there had been an overplus of 85 
foggy and rainy days, or nearly three months 
more than the average for that cily; and the 


winds were most assailed; but in Paris, the cen- 


ed population was crowded in filthy contracted 





tral districts and narrowest and best sheltered 
streets suffered most severely. Generally in the 
localities last mentioned, wherever a poor wretch 


lodgings, the epidemic multiplied its victims. 
Many houses numbered 4, 5 and 6 deaths, and 
sone of them as many as 8,9,10 and 11. Ali, | 





| without exceplion, were situated in the worst | 


district, or in the worst streets of the better dis: | 
tricts, and their mhabitants were among the most | 
wretched in Paris, huddled together in small | 
roous where they had scarcely 3 metres of space 
per individual. Nos. 24 and 26 of Marmousets 
streets, where the deaths were 2: at No. 12 

St. Lazarre street, where 492 individuals had | 
not the space of a metre per sap, the untortu- | 
nate tenants did not obtain a sufficient quantity | 
of the corrupt air they breathed. | 

At Breslau, 3 city of 90,000 inhabita.ts, when | 
the disease appeared, clothing, fuel aud food | 
were disiributed to the poorer classes; their ha- | 
bitations purified ; families that were too nume-| 
rous and crowded 10 barrow rooms were diy ided; | 
and by these means, if the ravages of the cho-| 
lera, were pol entirely prevented, they were at | 
least essentially diminished. The Report states 
that: 

‘‘Jn Paris two companies of Sapeurs-Pom- | 
piers, (firemen,) maki.g together 30U men, were | 
gathered at the barracks of the Vieux-Colombier 
street, in rooms large enough perhaps, but the 
w indows of which, opening on one side, gave to 
the air no free ci:culation and rendered is re- 
newal difficult. ‘The pestilence spread itself ra- 


| June 12. 


oe = Wy o3 So |cord of the weather for the month of May, of 
S85 3 = 5 = 3 | that year, is strikingly similar to that which we 
sos = =o So | have experienced during the present month. | 
= . 8 =: S =8 | make some quotations from the Journal, corres- 
) ~S8. > = .— |ponding in ume with the week we have just 
= Se | ne 
a = S | passed. 
| 29 in contact with great 4 1832. At New York. 
| surface of water 9,892 1775 25 iy : 9 
118 Humid ground 47983 1366 59 | May 21. Clear, berth saat gale, mercury 489. 
129 Low ground 64.735 1635 35 | May 24. Cold, nexteanm gale, heavy ram, mer- 
| 34 Far from water 57,950 oe | cury 43°. 
| 43 Dry ground 15 737 1139 15 | May 25. Clear morning, mercury 43°, then 
| 38 Elevated ground 67,478 1055 16 | _ rainy. 
The rural communes most exposed to the | May 26. Cloudy, wind northeast, and rainy. 


May 27. Fresh northwest breeze, mercury 49°. 

May 30. Heavy rain and gale, mercury 45°. 

May 31. Heavy gale and rain, wind northeast, 
mercury 519. 


June 2. Wind northeast, rain, mercury 519, 

June 4. Cloudy, mercury 50°. [My peas, 
planted as early as usual, have no 
blossoms; usually they have bloom- 
ed in the same place by the first of 
May. Our grapes thrive, but the 
weeds are badly «ff ] 

une 5. Rainy, mercury 54°. 
‘June 8. Chilly and rainy, mercury 54°, 


‘June 9. Chilly and rainy, mercury 54°, 
June 10. Chilly and rainy, mercury 56°, 


June 11. Mercury 769. 

Mercury 8°, clear hot day. 

Clear, mercury 879. We hear of cho- 

lera in Quebec and Montreal. 

June 18. Thunder storm, mercury 64. 

June 20. The mercury was down again to 54°, 

Aug. 15. 1 notice the following record: “1 have 
pot seen the red, orange, or blue co- 
Jors in the Aurora or evening sky for 
about twelve months, until to-day.” 


Dissolved Camphor.— From the Dublin Freeman. 
—Mr. Dunean, of Ed.wburgh has aduressed to us 
ine following letter on the poteucy of dissolved 
Camphor, buth ws a cure aud a preventive of Ch_- 
lera. 


June 16. 


Epinsuren, April 9, 1849. 


‘* Sir—The letter of the British Ambassador to 
his biother, the Bishop of Derry is now most im- 
portant. He states that ** lo his own knowledge, 
dissolved cumphor proved to be a certain cure 








pidly among these men. In the first days ol 
April, 17 were attacked and 11 died. ‘The two 
companies were immediately separated, and from 
that moment the wischiel was checked. 

lt was also remarked that the German colo- 
nies established in Gallicia were indebled to 


their habits of diet and cieanliness, which distin- | 


guish them trom the Slavian population, for 
iheir exemption from disease in the midst of in- 
lected Polish vidages (Histoire du Cholera en 
Kussie).” 

* The first company of -veterans, quartered in 
the barracks of the Rue d’Enler, out of 145 men 
had but one sick. In those barracks the rooms 
have high ceilings, and the air enters on both 
sides through a duuble range olf windows, which 
open on the left upon a spacious yard, and on the 
right on the vast gardeu of the Luxembourg. 
The building, already old, is not in a very geod 
state of repair, but at is light, airy, and tree 
irom dampness. 


for Cholera, voth at Paris and in Germany ; und, 
(iftaken in time, the cure is generally eflected 
before it is possible to procure a physician—that 
is, less than an hour. 

‘* | think 1 a solem duty to confirm this noble- 
man’s letter. 1 found Sir James Murray’s fluid 
camphor by far the most eflectual preparation : a 
wine glass full every five s.:nutes, produced 
warmth, perspiraiiun, and a mauilest decrease of 
sickness and cramps, with rapid revival of spirits 
and circulation. 

“Asa preventive J have supplied this fluid 
very extensively to the poor—and with marked 
advantages in restoring and preserving good di- 
gestion and nervous energy, essential guards 
agaiust cholera. 1 am sir, your obedient, 

J. T. Duncan.” 


CamPHor vs. CHoLera.—As there seems to bea 
general apprehension that the cholera is approach- 
ing Our cily, and some few believe that at is al- 
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ready among us, I beg permission, through your 
columns, to make public the following facts: 
During the year 1532, when we were first visited 
with the cholera, { learned from some source, 
that the spirits of camphor, taken in small doses, 
wasacertain specific. Being at the time con 
nected with the post-office in this city, | procured 
several dozea of small phials, which J filled with 
strong spirits of camphor, and gave one to each 
of the clerks and letter carriers, with directions, 
whenever they felt any premonitory symptoms of 
the cholera, to take ten drops in a tablespoonful 
of water, and if thatdid not relieve them, to re. 
peat the dose every fifieen minutes until they 
found relief. Neither the clerks nor any of the 
letter carriers had the cholera, although tle lat- 
ter were constantly exposed by visiting every 
part of the city in the discharge of their duty. 
Two persons in my own family were attacked 
with cholera, one of them severely, to whom I 
administered camphor before any physician ar- 
rived, and they were both cured. 1 would add 
that the late Dr. Gram informed me, that of 450 
cholera patients, he did not lose one when called 
at an early stage of the disease, and he uniform- 
Ny administered camphor.—New York Evening 
ost. 


Dr. T. S. Bel!, has published the following pre- 
scriplion as an excellent means of arresting that fatal 
diarrhea, which, if neglected terminates in cholera. 
It is taken from the Louisville Courier, viz : 


R—Chloroform, 1 drachm. 

Powdered Camphor,3 drachms. Dissolve. 

R— Black Drop 1 ounce. 

Drop 10 drops of the Black Drop into a table 
spoontull of cold water, then add 30 or 40 drops 
of the dissolved Camphor and take immediately. 
The patient should in all cases lie down and con- 
tinue in the horizontal posture. 


Camphorated Emulsion.—This remedy, which 
was much used in Philadelphia, in 1832, is com 
pounded as follows: 


Gum Camphor, one drachm. 

Gum Arabic and White Sugar, each two 
drachms. 

Water, from five to six ounces. 

Sp. Lavender Compound, half an ounce. 

Laudanum sixty drops. 

Of this, take a table spoonful occasionally un- 
til relieved. 


Another Remedy.—A simple, cheap and (said to 
be) effective remedy for the cholera, in the more 
advaiuced as well as in the recent stages of the 
disease, is now in use at Chicago, where its dis 
covery has occasioned quite an excitement. It 
has been tested in a number of cases with aston- 
ishing results in the worst stages of collapse, says 
the Detroit Commercial Advertiser, from which 
this article is copied. ‘The prescription is as fol- 
Jows : Four parts sulphur and one charcoal, made 
into pills;—one to be taken every two or three 
hours. 

Dr. Bird has the honor of the discovery. Drs. 
Herrick, Blaney, (Professor of Chicago Medi- 
cal College,) and four others of the physicians of 
Chicago, are using it with perfect success. 

Camphor Segars, a new idea from Paris, are 
used as a preventive of cholera. 


Cuo.tera or 1832:—The following table of 
the times of commencement, number of cases and 
deaths, and duration of the Cholera, in the dif- 
ferent places of the United States and Canada on 
its former visitation, will be of interest at this 





time: 

~ 3. 9. Bae 

8 ie eS 

2 : * i 
Quebec June 8 5783 2050 86 
Montreal June 9 4083 1842 89 
Caughnewaga Juve 13 = 225 63 33 
Ogaensvurg June 18 = 153 49 62 
Kingston, Canada June 200 202 91 72 
York, Canada June 24 409 172 62) 
Philadelphia June 27° 2239 8746 43 
New York July 3 6078 2214 59 
Albany July 3 1144 406 61 
Newaik July 6 143 64 56 
Brooklyn July 11 457 191 69 


July lL 44 © 17 50} 
July 14 174 42 
July 15 297 


New Haven 
New Brunswick 
Bergen, N. J. 


Bulialo 

Sing Sing July 17 331 162 SU 
Rochester July 23. 420)—s«d1Ss« 4B 
Norfolk July24 —— 405 49 











Re 





July 24 392 185 38 
Aug. 10 —— 649 42 
Aug. 3 212 162 23 
*Washington Aug. 7 660 168 31 
Wilmington, Del. Aug. 7 83 33 24 
Utica Aug-12 464 177 27 
*Boston Aug. 15 28 24 50 
*Richinond Sept. 7. 81 40 15 


This table is froma work published many 
years ago by Mr. Tanner ; it will be perceived 
that the list does not embrace all the places in 
which the disease prevailed. At the places 
marked with a ( * ) the disease continued to pre- 
vail in a mitigated form when this table was pre- 
pared. 


Of twelve hundred and forty-three Sons of 
Temperance in New Orleans, only three have 
died of the cholera. Ove of these had been a 
member of the order only a week, another a 
month, and the third was a watchman, who was 
much exposed to its attacks. 


—_—~o>—_——- 


POLITICAL. 


Turrti-First ConGress.—There have been 
already elected, meluding those from Virginia, 
165 members of Congress, Conceding the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate in the 14th 
Congressional district of Virginia, we have tne 
following result for the next Congress compared 
with the last: 


Portsmouth, Va. 
*Baltimore 
Poughkeepsie 


Next Congress. Last Congress. 
Whig. Dem. Whig. Dem. 

5 6 

2 2 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Mass.chusettst 
Rhede Islandst 
Vermont 
Connecticut 
New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

| Delaware 

| Virginia 

South Carolina 
Georgia 

Ohio* | 
Fiorida 

Michigan 
Wisconsin, 
Missouri 

| Arkansas 

lowa 

{ilinois l 
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1 
90 75 89 75 
*By the death of Rodolphus Dickinson, Dem. 
tOue vacancy. 
{Uhe Act of Congress admitting Wisconsin 
intu the Union, authorises her to send three mem- 


bers, from and after the 4th of March, 1849, 
until the next apportionment. 














follows: 
In last Congress. 
Whole number. Whig. Dem. 
Maryland 6 4 2 
North Carolina 9 6: 3 
Alabama 7 2 5 
Mississippi 4 1 3 
Louisiana 4 l 3 
Kentucky 1U 6 4 
‘Tennessee ll 5 6 
Indiana 10 4 6 
Texas 2 2 
Vacancy in Ohio l 1 
Do. in OQuio l 1 
Do. in Khode Island 1 1 
66 30 36 
Elected as above 165 9U 75 
Total 231 120 lil 
lil 
Whig maj. if remaining 66 
members are of same poli- 
tics as in last Congress 9 





LETTER 


| OF JAMES E. BELSER, OF ALABAMA, 
gu 56) f* reply to N. B. Powell’s Letter of third of May 
July 15 343 144 55 last, as follows: 


‘** Dear Sir—As I have been appointed one of 
the delegates from this county to tte Democratic 
Convention that will meet in June to nominate a 








There remains to be elected 68 members, as | 











suitable individual to fill the Executive Chair for 
the next term, and as your name has been brought 
before the country in connection with that dis- 
tinguished station, many of your old friends of 
the Democratic party wonld be gratified to learn 
fully your present position. The circumstance 
of your being brought forward and supported by 
our political opponents, is no reason why vour 
old friends should be driven from you, if your 
political creed is still the orthudox doctrine of 
the old republican party. With a full knowledge 
of your devotedness in days past to the princi- 
ples of that party, I must still regard you as op- 
posed to many if not to all of the schemes and 
projects of the Whig party; for, from present 
indications, all the old issues will be made at the 
next session of Congress—a protective tariff, a 
United States Bank, with the Wilmot Proviso, 
and all the favorite measures of the great leader 
of the American System party. 

If that exalted station has any charms for you, 
please afford us an indication, with such avowals 
as you may feel willing to make touching these 
vital political questions.” 


Montgomery, May 14, 1849. 


Dear Sir: 1 received your letter of the 3ed in- 
stant, ani freely recognize your right to interro- 
gale me on all subjects counected with the public 
interest. 

You state that you have been appointed one of 
the delegates from your county to the Democra- 
tic Convention, and that, as [ have been men- 
tioned for Governor, many old friends would be 
gratified to know my present position: that the 
circumstance of my being supported by others 
is no reason why they should abandon me, if I 
still adhere to the doctrine of the republican 
party; and then you ask that! will make such 
avowals a8 are proper touching certain political 
questions. 

In 1843, in an address to the voters of this 
Congressional district, [ observed that I was in 
favor of the Independent Treasury—opposed to 
a National Bank ; local Internal Improvements ; 
the Distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands among the States; the assumption of the 
debts of the States by the General Government ; 
the abrogation or modification of the Vetu Power; 
and to a Tariff for protection, either direct or in- 
cidental, unless the duties were imposed for re- 
venue alone. These opinions | still entertain, 
and have since advocated them on all suitable oc- 
casions. 

fam against the Wilmot Proviso, and view 
such legislation as unconstitulional, oppressive 
and unjust. I believe thatif it is never adopted 
by Congress, that under the existing law no slave- 
holder can take with him hisslave to New Mexi- 
co or California without making him free. 1 go 
for dividing these territorial acquisitions, and if 
this division cannot be peaceably etfected, 1 will 


_be found with that party at the South, number 


whom it may, who are for maintaining our claim 
to a portion of this inheritance at all hazards. 

In the Presideutial e-ection, [ sustained Gen. 
Taylor, because of his services to his country, 
and because | wished to see a Southern man 
armed with power aud patronage. I did not ex- 
pect to agree with him in his entire policy ; but 
1 concluded that, from his lofty position, he would 
be able to check an unbridled tanaticism, which 
was about to march triumphant over the sove- 
reignty of the States. lintend to give his ad- 
ministration a fair and candid trial, and not to 
denounce it without just cause. 

As to our Stale policy, experience has taught 
me that while we are surrounded by those who 
issue their paper money, as a measure of detence 
we will be bound to follow theirexample. There 
is no distinctive principle involved in the crea- 
tion of banks ; the power to do so exclusively be- 
longs to the States, and they can exercise it in 
their own right or transfer the privilege to tidi- 
viduals. We are not only an agricultural, but 
aisy commercial people; and well-regulated cre- 
dit seems essential to our prosperity. 

1 think that | have now answered fully the con- 
tents of your letter. | hope that the issues you 
so much deprecate will not be revived by the 
friends of Gen. Taylor; for no party, according 
io my humbie judgment, cau be permanently suc- 
cessiul which connects itself with them. 

Tne otlice of Governor has never been sought 
by me. When spoken tv about it, l have uni- 
formly replied that my personal ani professional 
obligations were of such a character as to forbid 
my entering into the canvass. I desire to remain 
a private citizen. 
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If those who have differed with me, forgetting} To Rio del Norte, at San Phillippe 30! more than £3,350 ,302 153. as to which we may 
the past, have recently manifested a spirit of ge-| To Albuquerque, [crossing the De! Norte] 35 | have some remarks to make on another occasion. 
nerous confidence, by speaking of me for the} To Svcorro, [descending the Del Norte] 50 | The nett income of the United Kingdom, for the 
high office; others, with whom I once acted,| To Consul Bend 54 year 1848-9, minus the cost of collection and 


have been busily searching for epithets by which | To Copper Mines 

















Of the higher crimes we select the following : 
murder 23; arson 20; burglary 57, robbery 3 ; 
counterfeiting 25; mayhem 16; grand Jarceny 
57; horse-stealing 24; petit larceny 165; retail- 
ing 665 ; assaull with intent to kill 22; duelling 
1 ; rape, assault and intent to commit 17; per- 
jury 8 ; assault and battery 370; gambling 204; | 
riot 116; keeping tavern without license 128. | 

The punishment in some of these cases: sen- 
tence of death 2; penitentiary for life 3; impri- | 
sonment over teu years 2; under ten years 99; | 
in County gaol 145, 


The anuual report of the Commissioners of the | 
London Police, tor the year 1848, gives the gross 
number of persons taken into custody during the | 
year as 64.480—one-ihird of whom were fe- | 
males. Ot this number, 27,775 were detained for | 
examination, 5,523 committed for trial, and 4,- 
354 convicted and sentenced. Oj the convicted | 





75 some other deductions, is therefore £53,287,110 

















they might destroy me. Whilst I shall always | To Rio Gila ; 65 143. ld. There is consequently a deficit upon 

feel grateful to the first, for their unexpected | To Pimo Village, [Indian hab ] 500 | the year of £269,377 19s. ld. ‘This amount, it 

liberality, 1 have nothing to utter against the | To Mouth Rio Gila 16 | is true, is not large ; still, the fact of a deficit 1s 

Jatter. Yours, with great respect, To Crossing of Colorado 10 | one which ought never to pass without animad- 

JAS. E. BELSER. | To Crossing of the Jornado, [Byosite] 10)| version. It must always be regarded either as a 
To Dr. N. B. Powell, Macon county. To First Rancho in California 65 | sign of national declension, or as a blot upon 
_— - To Santa Isabella 15) ay management.— London Chronicle, April 
ina To San Diego, [Pacific shore] 30 | 24th. 
Statistics. | : 
Total 2,274 | . : 

LPP PAP PP PPP PALL LALA) Per . - . t. * 

Crimk.—The last annual report of the Attor- FE elas ie aan eae “a, saith 40 Sorcign Intelligence. 

ney General of the State of Otio, gives the fol- | "Do San Diego a San Luis Rey pent nh Be : , 

lowing statistics of crime-for the year 1848, as o do Puebla, [or City of Angels} 100 ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER 

ss Aa Do do Santa Barbara 100 . 

imperfectly reported in sixty-four counties of the D a é’ 

State. 0 do Monterey [capital of Cali- | The Nsacara steamship arrived at New York 
Number of persons prosecuted 5.049 . Sernia) 340 on Saturday last, bringing one week’s later ad- 
Number of persons convicied 1,589 Do uo Rio Salimas I | vices from Europe. Commercial affairs remain 
Number of persons acquitted 564 0 a ve i ‘| as at former advices, the prices of produce, cot- 

More than one-fifth (452) of the whole are Do so +e hag — | ton and provisions having undergone no material 
reported to have been caused by sntemperance. ee Sutter’s Fort gy | Change. 


The following summary embraces the intelli- 
gence received : 


J. H. DUFFER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Western ProvistoN TrapDE AND Exports.— 
The Louisville Journal of the 3Uth ull., says: Phe 
surpius provisions of this valley in the seasons 
of 1847-8 were, as every body knows, enormous, 
and larexceeding the amount of preceding years. 


Exeiranp —No further action has been hud in 
the Hou-e of Lords, relative to the Navigation 
Laws; and, notice having been given by Lord 
| Stanbury and others of ameudi«ents to be offered, 
it is NOW considered quite possible that the Min- 


just terminated of 1848-9, and we give his esii- 


A friend has shown us the results of the season 





| 
| 


| 
| 


mates below : 
Excess over corresponding period of 1848. 
26,8380 


| 22,264——4,626 Hhds. and casks bacon 





average weight 500 lbs 2,313,000 | 





29,740 
14,350—-15,390 Bbls. bacon, aver. weight | 

2UU Ibs. 3,078,000 | 
16.256 


isters may be beaten in Committee and the bill 
sv mangled as to induce its authors to resign and 
retire trom office. 

Details of the outbreak in Canada, were laid 
before Parliament on the 15th, which elicted 


|some discussion of no importance, beyond the 


luct that the Government evinced a deltermina- 
tion to sustain Lord Elgin. Ear! Grey, in aliu- 
ding to Lord Elgin’s despatch, said that it would 
shew, that he acted throughout with his accus- 
lomed judgment, moderation, and good sense ; 


| 14 466——1,790 Hds. and tierces bacon, | and that he was fully prepared to justily, and 





and sentenced, the proportion between 15 and 1 debe aver weight 400 lbs 716,00) | take the responsibility of any step of Lord Elgin. 
c 1p6 ae ice ae ic i es on ° ‘ 9 

20 years of age was 1,251; and this proportion | 539,949 FranceE.—The closing meetings of the Nation- 
gradually decreases with the age of the indivi- | 328,415—211,527 Bbis. and tierces pork, lal As:ewubly were taken up by discussion on the 
dual until the whole number of the age of sixty | - aver. weight 200 Ibs 42,305,400 Lialian question, in which the Ministry finally cb- 


and upwards, is only 53. f 18,249 Bonen, patie avesage 7.311.6.0 | aimed a majority of thirty-eight, It would seem 
Insanity.—ZIn Ireland.—The total number of 18.491 We " "| from the sialements made on the subject, that M,. 


insane persons, according to the report of the | 13,874——4,617 Hhds pork, aver. weight | Odillon Barrot did not give any insiruction to 








the proprietors of Lunatic Asylums in Jreland, ~ 600 lus 2,770,209 | Gen. Oudinot recommending the occupation of 
in asylums, gaols, and workhouses on the 31st epee Rome at all, and it bad been determined thal the 
of December last, was 5678, viz: males, 2718; 58,494,200 | expedition should proceed to Civita Vecchia, and 
females, 2960. Of the whvle number it is sup 346,140 | there remain as a moral check on the advance of 
posed that 1281 are curable, and 2457 incurable. Less bulk bacon posites 199.140 | the Neapolitans and Austrians, and only to march 
The gieal majority, male and female, are un- Bulk pork 13.429.480 ’ ouwards ln Case ol necessily. lo this, however, 
married. ho 10,181,680 ihe Ministry were not unanimous in reply to an 


In France.—During a period of eighteen years 
—{rom 1825 to 1843—it bas been shown that out 
of w population of thirty-four millions, there were 
200,000 lunatics or insane persons shut up in the 
asylums. Within the same period of time, it is 
shown that 3000 suicides were committed, that 
100,000 persons were daily kept in the hospitals 
by iilness or infirmity, that 800,000 were depen- 
dent on charity, and 100,000 coufiued in prison 
for various offences. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM ST. LOUIS 
TO CALIFORNIA. 
Northern Roule. 


soenoneeeet ast ae 3,376,940 


55,017,260 
Excess of provisions which have reached New 
Orleaus from Ist September to 16th May, 1849, over 
the corresponding period ending 16th May, 1848, 
say excess of 55,017,260 Ibs. reduced to bbis. is 
275,000 barrels, 

Here is shown an increase in twelve months 
in hhds. bacon of 20 per cent., in bbls. bacon of 
100 per cent.; in tierces bacon of 10 per cent. ; 
in pork in bbis, and boxes of 100 per cent.; in 
pork in bhds. of 25 per cent. or an averago of 
over 50 per cent. 











Miles. ; ayer 
‘ Anonexed are the prices paid in New York for 
re sptonemeese ane Produce on the Ist of tll imeach of the 
‘Yo Forks of the Platte 110 folkoyy ing 7 Sees 

To Crossing south of Fork of Platte 80 Flour, Genesee, 1847, $95 ,5039,565 ; Western, 
To Ash Hollow, Jon the north jork of Platte] 23 | 5,43245,50. For Genesee in 1848, 6,25 6,37; ; 
To Fort Laramie 148 | Western, 626,25. In 1849, for Genesee, 5,575 46 ; 
To South Pass, in the Rocky Mountains 275 | Western, 5,565a5 683. Wheat, in 1847, 1,10a 
To Fort Hall on Snake River 255 | 1,18; Rye, 83485; Curn, 754823. Wheat, 1343, 
To Mary’s River 230 | 1,20a1,27, Rye, 87a88; Corn, 72a78. Wheat, 
Vo Sink of Mary’s River 295 | 1,10a1.25; Rye, 62363; Corn, 63a70. For Ohio 
To Hot or Sulphur Springs 20 Mess Pork in 1347, 10,25 ; Mess Beel, 8 2549. 
To Trucky’s River 2y | In 1848, Ohio Mess Pork, 11; Mess Beef, 8,204 
To Caunival Cabins, [at Trucky’s Lake] 78} 8,75. In 1849, new Obio Mess Pork, 15; 10,25a 
‘To Johnson’s Station [in California} 80 | 11. For Ashes; in 1847, Pots, 4,75; Pearls, 5,5v. 
To Sutter’s Fort, {in Sacramento Valley] 4) | In 1848, Pots, 5,50; Pearls, 7. 1n 1849, Pots, 6 

To San Francisco Bay 100 | 26,125; Pearls, 6,18a6,25. 
Total 2314; ‘Tue Revenve or Great Baitain.—We have 
: now Delore us the balance sheet of the public 
Southern Route. income and expenditure for the year ending on 
To Independence 280 | the 5th of the present month. The statement of 


To Crossing Big Arkansas 


355 | revenue which it gives includes that of Ireland, 








To Bent’s Fort, [ascending the Arkansas} 225| which the quarterly return published on the 6th 


‘lo Santa Fe, in New Mexico 270 instant did not. 


‘The addition amounts to no 


attack by M. Flogon, it was stated that as soun 
as the government heard that the Russians were 
to mnteriere in Germany, they wrote at once to 
London, St. Petersburgh, Berlin, und Vienna. 
They considered ita circumstance which must be 
‘deplored. ‘bey would endeavor to annul it’ by 
diplomatic meaus, and if they should fail, the 
government would then apply to the National 
Assembly lor lis advice and countenance. 

_ 1p consequence ot a vole of censure by the As- 
sembly, M. Leon Fauches, Mmuster ol the lute- 
rior, resigned his portiolio into the hands of the 
President, and il 1s said thal several otters of the 
present ministry will resign as svon as luey can 
dv so without embarrassing the Presideut. 


Elections. —‘Vhe elections in France on the 13th 
passed Olt wilbout a single vivlalion of goud or- 
der. Novo definite opimiou cau yet be furmed as to 
the relative success vi parlics. No duudl Is eo- 
lertaimed bul there ts a large majority in lavor of 
peace and order. 

‘The Constitutionelle states that the election of 
52 departments, kuuwn on Ihursday night, gives 
the jtollowiog results,—452 represenialives, of 
which 298 ate moderates, ol democrats, ur su- 
Cialists, aud 75 friends of tue Coustitution. 

‘The French Expedition to reimsiate the Pope 
had not eflected an entrance into Rume at the last 
advices. ‘The Neapolitan army has not been 
more successful, having been defeated in an at- 
tack Op the Oth ist. 


Germany.—The plot gradually reveals itself 
in Germany. Lhe sovereigus Lave evidently 
combiued tur the overthrow of the Liberalisis. 
‘There has been a lormidabie disturbance at Dus- 
seidori, on the Rnhime, but st bas been suppress- 
ed. 

At Frankfort the 














riot was becoming imore 
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revolutionary and anarchicalefery day. All the 
moderate men have in consequence left it. 

Prussia has followed the lead of Austria, and 
withdrawn her delegates from Frankfort. The 
other principal powers will now doubiless do the 
same. The Grand Duke of Baden has_ been 
obliged to fly from the Capital, whilst in Elber- 
feldt, Dusseldorf, Hagen, Oselinno and in all the 
market towns in Rhenish Prussia, the insurgents 
have erected barricades, and make the Constitu- 
tion a pretence for tumult. 

At Berlina sort of Congress had assembled, 
and Baron Gagern’'s scheme of a German federal 
state has been revived, a double confederation to 
be the basis. Austria consents to a closer con- 
nection with Germany,—the German States 
and Austria are never to go to war; they are to 
form a defensive alliance, and a foreign war may 
be carried on by either power, if this power do 
not succeed in proving to the other that its inter- 
ests are mutually involved in the dispute. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, as 
hereditary chiefs of the new German Federal 
States, are to appoint commissiuners, who are to 
act and advise as the execulive powers of Europe, 
but its realization depends upon many Contingen- 
cies. 


Denmark.—It is stated that the Danish ques- 
tion is all but settied ; the ouly positive facts are 
that the Danes have suffered another defeat and 
that Denmark has accepted the propositions 
made by lord Palmerston, but what those pro- 
posilious are does not appear. 


Tuscany AND Mopena.—Are more or less dis- 
turbed by these hostile proceedings. At Leghorn 
and Florence is fighting and confusion. 

The Tuscan truops baving been supported by 
the Austrians, entered Mudena on the 11th iust. 

The Austrians had not entered Bologne at the 
date of the last accounts, but they bad possession 
of some of the gates, and the surrender was hour- 
ly expected. ‘The Bolognese defended themselves 
nobly. They had offered to acknowledge the 
Pope on cundition that he would conseat to dis- 
miss all the priests of his government, but the 
Austrian commander replied that subjects could 
not be permitted to dictate conditious to their 
sovereigns. 

At Venice, Radetzky has gone farther than 
this. The Venetians asked fur an armistice, in 
order that they might obtain a mediation ol 
France and Engiand, to which they had applied. 
He answered that the Emperor, his master, would 
never permit a foreign power to intertere be- 
tween him and his rebellious subjects. 
trians were repulsed on the 8th tust. in an assault, 
and the Venetian account states thal they made 
a sally and tovk 800 prisoners, which neeus con- 
firmation. 


Huncary.—The war in Hungary has assumed 
no new feature, the fighting goes on unremitting 
ly, and the fortunes of the Hungarians are repor- 
ted to be in the ascendant. ‘hey are said to be 
within a few days march of Vienna, to which 
point the Russians are pressing forward.as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

lt is thought that the strong protest of France, 
seconded probably by England, may have the 
effect to check the advauce of the Russians. 


Sicity.—Sicily is again in a state of insurrec- 
tion. 


Russia.—The Emperor reached St. Petersburg 
from Moscow on the 15th inst. There had al- 
ready marched into Gallicia, en route for Hun- 
gary, to the assistance of the Austrians, 120,000 
Russians, with 350 cannon and 27,000 cavalry. 
Gen. Bew is prepared to give them a Warm re- 
ception, and there must be warm work betore it 
is over. Georgey has posted about notices thal 
whoever refuses tu take Dank nutes shall be bau- 
ged. 


Iraty.—-The Austrians entered the Papal 
States on the north, and Marshal Winpan threa- 
tens with fire and sword all who resist him. Ino 
the south the Neapolitans were advancing for the 
same object, but met the vanguard of the Ruman 
troops ‘at Albano and were defeated by them. 
‘The Neapolitans, consisting of a body of 20,000 
troops, alter a short conflict, threw away their 
arms and fled. 

The Romans had taken 50 prisoners and two 
pieces of artillery, with which they entered 
Kome on the evening of the Sth inst. A private 
Jetter from Rome oi the 18th inst. announces the 
landing of the Spaviards at Fin Mincno. Ona 
the previous day a Roman division commanded 
by Rocelli and Messacapo is said to have entered 


” —— ——_— _—___-—_——— 


‘The Aus- | 





the Abruzzi, and Garribaldi is believed to be 
armed at another point of the frontier ready to 
support that movement. The Neapolitans are 
fortifying Valietti. 

Pius 1X, on hearing of the resistance of the 
Romans, is said to have declared that he would 
not return to Rome at such a price, and to have 
sent a message in consequence to the King of 
Naples and to General Oudinot, to induce them 
to retire. In the meantime, Oudinot has been 
reinforced by many thousand troops, and he has 
probably now a well appointed army under his 
command ; but the enthusiasm of the Romans is 
raised to the highest pitch, and if a single-handed 
or combined attempt to bombard and take Rome 
by storm could be made, the defence of the city, 
by means of barricades and by the courage of the 
people, will be so well maintained, that the Aus- 
trians are by no means certain of success. 

All accounts concur that it will be impossible 
to restore the temporal power of the Papacy in 
any form. We have before us most frightful de- 
‘ails of Priests being dragged forth from their 
hiding places by the populace and put to death— 
their bodies have been hacked into the smallest 
pieces and then cast into the Tiber. 

The combined powers of Europe will scarcely 
be able even to set up his Holiness again on the 
throne of the Vatican. The tide of feeling has 
overflowed him, and the Romans seem now bent 
on excluding his sacerdotal and political autho- 
rity forever. 

Intelligence by telegraph has been received 
from General Oudinot to the 13th instant, at 
which time there was a strong probability that 
the French troops would be permitted to enter 
Rome without opposition. In the General’s dis- 
patch he says: * Serious propositions of submis- 
sion ere made to me.” 

Already the anchors of safety to the Romans— 
the 900 French prisoners at Rome—were accom- 
panied to Palo with all possible demonstrations 
vi joy. 

A letter of the Times announces the landing at 
Fin Micino of a Spanish force which was march- 
ing on towards Rome. A fresh attempt was be- 
ing made at Palermo to get up an armed resist- 
auce against the Neapolitans, but it appears of 
doubtful success. 





St. Dominco.—Confirmatory tidings have been 
received of three battles having been fought be- 
tween the Haytiens and Dowiicans, in which 
the latter were entirely victorious. An indiscri- 
minatle slaughter took place after. 

This war is mainly owing to the bitter hosti- 
lity existing between the biacks and mulattves, 
arising irom jealous apprehensions that the lat- 
ler seck to obtain the cuuutry and control it for 
their own uses. The former are under the ban of 
President Souloque, as leader of the blacks or 
Hayltiens, and the latter under that of General 
Ximenes, President and leader of the Dominicans 
or mulaitues. ‘Ihe deteat of Souloque is consi- 
dered to be provideutial, being a cruel, biood- 
thirsty mouster, who, if successiul had resolved 
lo Massacre or Dauish every white and yellow 
man ou the island. 

‘The biacks vccupy the western part of the 
island, are much more ignorant and vestial, and 
Ouluumbering im tue Counlry the mulatioes. The 
latler reside in the eastern part of the island, and 
vumpose a majority ol tne towns. They are 
Deller educated, and have schools in which their 
Children are taught simple instruction. 

This island, trom beimg one of the loveliest 
and mOst feritie spots on the surface of the 
earth, has become debased almost beyond hu- 
man resioraliov, Distress and rum cover the 
laud, and the population for the wut part are 
Gegraded lower ian Lhe same race i our soull- 
ern Diates. 


— —~or— — 
OBITUARY. 


Washington City, May 22.—The funeral of the 
Hon. Damel Duncan, late a member of the 
House ol Representatives, from Hamilton coun- 
ly, Ohw, who died on Friday evening, touk place 
iuis allernoon, from his late residence, Pennsyl- 
vauia Avenue, under the superintendence of 
Thomas J. Campbell, Clerk of the House of Re- 
presenta.ves. 

The remains were followed to the Congres- 
sional burial ground by Representatives and Se- 
nators of Congress, the Secretaries of the several 
Departments of the Government, the Chief Jus- 
| uce and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 








eee 


of the United States, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Mayor of Washington, and citizens generally. 
The pall bearers were the Hon. Dudley Mar- 
vin, of New York; Hoo. John 8S. Pendleton, of 
of Virginia; Hon. Messrs. Cabell, of Florida ; 
Holmes, of Georgia ; Marsh, of Virginia; Wash- 
ington Barrow, and Col. Haskell, of Teunessee. 





Mason Genera Wortu.—The following 
spirited sketch of the life of this chivalric officer 
is copied from the Evening Bulletin: 


Worth has been compared, and not unjustly, to 
Murat. His handsome person and his dashing 
courage forcibly recalled to mind, during the war 
with Mexico, the Roland of Napoleon’s army. 
Few American officers participated inas many 
battles as Worth, none perhaps in such brilliant 
and numerous victories. Prominently distinguish- 
ed in the war of 1812—then in that of Florida— 
then under Taylor at Monterey—and finally in 
the campaign against the city of Mexico, he ran 
acareer alike fortunate and brilliant, and one 
in which glory and promotion followed hand in 
hand. But alas! just when the war is over, and 
the time has arrived for him to repose on his 
laurels he is cut off by an ignoble disease, in a 
paltry frontiertown. Such is human life. Such 
is the end of earthly glory ! 

Worth claims descent trom one of the earliest 
Puritan settlers. He was born in 1794, received 
a plain but substantial education, and began life 
as a trader’s clerk in Hudson, N. Y. When the 
war of 1812 broke wul, he entered the army as 
a private, but did not remain long in the ranks. 
A fellow clerk, who had enlisted with him, bav- 
ing been placed under arrest for some indiscre- 
tion, applied to Worth for advice, who undertook 
!o write a petition for the delinquent, to the co- 
lonel of the regiment. ‘Ibis othcer happened to 
be Scott. Struck by the style and penmauship of 
the petition, he inquired the name of the writer, 
and iv the interview that followed, was so pleas- 
ed with Worth’s manners, and soldierly and 
handsome person, that he appoinied him his pri- 
vale secretary. He prucured for Worth a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the twenty-third regi- 
ment; and the merits of the young subaltern, 
joined to some good fortune, did the rest for his 
advancement. Worth rose rapidly, indeed, du- 
ring the war of 1812. At Cuippewa he distin- 
guished himself so highly that he was brevetied a 
captain; at Lundy’s Lane he won the rank of 
Major, and if peace had not been deciared im- 
mediately aiterwards, he would doubtless have 
advanced still farther. 

After the peace Worth was, for some time, 
Superintendent of the West Point Military Acau- 
emy. In 1841, afier the retirement of General 
Armistead, Worth succeeded to the chef cum- 
mand in Florida, where he had been serving, as 
secoud in rank, for abouta year. Ambitivus of 
distinction, he sought every vpportunily to bring 
the Indians to action, and, though olten disap- 
pointed, finully succeeded. In recompense lor 
his gallantry on this occasion, Worth was brevet- 
led a brigauier general. 

When a war with Mexico became probable, 
he was detached to Corpus Christi to joi Taylor, 
and remained with the General uatil Jost before 
the battles of Palo Alto aod Resaca de Ja Palma. 
The cause of bis jeaving camp, as 1s well known, 
was a difference between him and Twiggs, grow- 
ing out of his brevet rank. He hastened to 
Washington, intending to resign ; bul the war al- 
tered his decision, and cancelling bis resignation 
he hurried back to the army. 

Taylor, sympathizing with the feelings of 
Worth, who could not turgive himself for having 
missed the battles of the Sth aud 9in of May, as- 
sighed to him, at Monterey, the task of carrying 
the heights on the Saltillo rvad, with one divi- 
sion of the army, while, with the other, the com- 
mander-in-chiet advanced against the town trom 
the Serralvo road. ‘his was, in fact, giving 
Worth an independent commaud—for, aller ouce 
separating, it was touud impussible to keep up 
ihe communications between the two divisions 
of the army. 

Worth carried, in succession, the various forts 
commanding the Saltillo road—stormed the Bi- 
shop’s palace which overlooked the town—aud 
pushing forward through the suburbs, entered 
ihe streets, throwing shot and shells, and carry- 
ing terror and dismay before him. He was witn- 
in a short distance of the great square, when Lhe 
town capitulated to Taylor, penetrating to the 
plaza from the olber side. For his exploils at 
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Monterey, Worth was brevetted a major gene- 
al. 

; His next great exploit was at Molino del Rey, 
where he carried the almost impregnable works 
of the enemy, aftera tremendous struggle, in 
which more lives were Jost, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, than in any action of the war. 

Worth also fought with distinction at Cerro 
Gordo, at Churubusco, and at the storming of 
the gates of Mexico. 

He was, perhaps, after Taylor and Scott, the 
most eflicient—certainly the most popular—of 
the generals inthe war with Mexico. 

The character of Worth may be sketched ia 
few words. He was brave toa fault, sufficient- 
ly good as a tactician, chivalrous, of popular 
manners, of imposing presence, haughty, at times 
overbearing, impetuous, warm hearted, a fast 
friend. In many respects he resembled Decatur. 
In battle, especially where daring courage was 
required, he had no superior. His soldiers still 
tell, with enthusiasm, that at Monterey he dis- 
mounted from his horse, placed his plumed hat 
on the point of his sword; and waving it high 
over head, led them to storm the Bishup’s Cas- 
tle. Such tales recal the Paladins of old ro- 
mance. 











Chronicle. 
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PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL AssEMBLY.——The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Old School,) Pittsburgh, May 25th, through their 
chairman, Dr. McGill, reported a series of six 
resolutions, which were as follows: 


Resolved, 1st. That the principles of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the subject of slavery, are 
already set forth in repeated declarations so full 
as to need no further exposition. 

Qd. That in view of the civil and domestic na- 


cular institutions alone to remove it, and in view 
of the earnest inquiry and deep agitation on this 
subject, which we now observe ii one or more 


in view na- | deaths from cholesa, all negro men. 
ture of this institution and the competency of se- 





commonwealths of our country where slavery 
exists, itis considered pecul:arly improper and 
inexpedient for this Assembly to altempt or pro- 


pose any measures in the work of emancipation. | 
3. That all necessary and proper provision | 


has been already made for the just exercise of 
discipline upon those who neglect or violate the 
mutual duties of master and servant, and the 








are to be formed this year in Africa, China, and 
California. The state of religion 1s said to be 
very gratifying throughout the body of the 
churehes, and the schools sand institutions of 
learning are flourishing. The Board of Educa. | 
tion has 373 theological and academic pupils on | 


its roll. | 


Tue Fire ar Sr. Lovuis.—The whole number 
of buildimgs destroyed is 418, of steamboats 25 
and the loss estimated at over $6,000,000. Nine 
entire blocks and six parts of blocks were de- 
stroyed, in which were 7 printing establishments. 
The loss of buman life not yet ascertained, al- 
though we know of three persons who were 
burned on the steamer White Cloud and four bo- 
dies have been taken from the ruins. Many are 
supposed to have been buried beneath the walls 
of various large stores. The Insurance Compa- 











nies are solvent and wil] pay fully with the ex-| 
ception of the St. Louis and the Citizens’, which | 
will pay 70 per cent. Two-thirds of our whole-) 
sule dry goods dealers have been burned out, | 
and one-half of our retailers, produce, commis- | 
sion and grocery stores have shared the same 
fate. The books and papers of the sufferers gene 
rally saved. ‘The brokers saved everything and 
have again commenced business. 

CHOLERA AT THE West.—There were still 
occasional cases of cholera at Yazoo, Miss., on | 
the 23d ullt., though the epidemic bad greatly | 
subsided. There was a death by cholera at Gos- 
port, Va., on the 3ilst ult. There was no new 
case at Nashville on the 3lst ult. The cholera 
continues to make sad havoc in the lunatic asy- 
lum at Lexington, Ky., where there had been, 
up to last Tuesday evening, 55 to 60 cases, with | 
about 20 deaths—including Alonzo H. Weaver, 
one of the attendants. On the 30th ult, 14 more 
cases occurred, and 6 deaths, all females. There 
were at Memphis, Tenn., on the 20th ull, 4 
The cho- 
Jera continues in different Kentucky towns. Two 
or three additional cases, one fatal, had occurred 
at Maysville. Two in Shelby county, one ol 








which was fatal ; also two eases at Henderson 
Four deaths from cholera occurred at Memphis 
on the ]9ih, aud others were sick. There was 
another fatal case of cholera at Richmond on 
Sunday, that of a servant girl; though the En- 


quirer, on the authority of a single physician, | 


speaks of two other cases—whites. ‘he Kan- 
hawa Republican says the cholera has entirely 


disappeared from Charleston, and the Salines, | 


General Assembly is always ready to enforce | though on the 2th of May, Colonel John Mc- 


those provisions, when the unfaithfulness of any 
inferior court is made manifest by record, ap- 
peal, or complaint. 


4th. We rejoice to believe that the action of | 
a former Assembly, so far from aiding or allow- | at New York amounted to 29. 


ing the iniquitous ** oppression of man by his fel- 
low man,” has been steadily promoting an ame- 
lioration in the condition of the slaves, by win- 
ning the confidence of masters; in freedom from 
fanaticism, and by stimulating the slaveholder 
and his pastor alike to labor in the religious edu- 
cation of the blacks. 

5th. That it is enjoined on Presbyterians situ- 
ated in slaveholding States to continue to in- 
crease their exertions for the religious education 
ol the slaves; and to report distinctly, in the 
annual narratives to the General Assembly, the 
state of religion among the colored population. 


The report was accepted and adopted, one 
gentleman voting against it. Mr. Nevin, who 
was absent at the time, entered his protest against 
the resolves the next day. 


The Assembly received a communication from 
the venerable Dr. Miller, of the Princeton | heo- 
logical Seminary, tendering for the third time a 
resignation of his professorship. It was accept- 
ed, but at the same time, resolutions continuing 
his salary and professional dignities for life, with 
the title of ‘* Emeritus Professor of Church Go- 
vernment and Ecclesiastical History”—releasing 
him from the obligation, but requesting him to 
instruct as it should be convenient and agreeable 
—were unanimously adopted. 


Dr. James W. Alexander, of New York, was 
elected Professor of Church Government and 
Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Miller. He received one hundred and four 
of the one hundred and fifty-nine votes cast. 


lt appeared by the “* Narrative” read in the 
Assembly, that there are connected with it 23 
synods, and 122 presbyteries. Other presbyteries 





Millan, a former representative, died of the dis- 
ease. 





CHOLERA IN THE East.—The deaths last week 


Monday, 23 cases and 9 deaths. 
39 cases and 1] deaths. 
and 5.h, there were 5 cases—all fatal. In Brook- 
lyn, from Saturday to yesterday inclusive, there 
were 8 cases and 4 deaths. At Richmond, on 
the 3d and 4th, there were 5 cases—all fatal. In 
Newark, N. J., since Saturday, there were 5 
cases and 3 deaths; in ‘Trenton, one case; in 
New Brunswick, one death; and in Orange, one 
case, recovering. At Albany, on the 41h, there 
was one case, which resulted in death, acd at 
‘lroy, on the same day, 3 cases and one death. 





Pine Appies 1N Fioriva.—A writer in the 
Savaunah Georgian says thal one gentleman pul 
out forty-six slips of the pine on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1843, and they ripened fruit July 10th, 
1845 ; be has now 3 900 plants, half of which 
will bear next July. ‘Ihe apple does as well as 
at St. Lucia, if not better than in Cuba; the 
fruit is iarger and better, About 18,0UU pines 
can be produced to the acre. This truit trom 
the pine plants of South Florida need not be 
plucked tll it is quite matured, when it will 
come into market in a betler conditicn, and ol a 
finer flavor than any other. ‘The average value 
of the pine then will be at least five cents, and 
an acre will yield $800 or $900, While the pro- 
duce of the orange is about $750 per acre. 





American Orances.—-The Mobile Herald 
says that since the destructive hurricane in Cuba 
a few days since the Mobile fruit market had 
been supplied chiefly with the Creole oran- 











ges now raised in that neighborhood, Pasca- 
goula, and on the ** coas?? hear New Orleans. 





On Sunday, 3d | 
inst., there were 25 cases aud 11 deaths. On) 
On Tuesday | 
ln Boston on the 4th! 








These oranges are generally larger than those 
raised ip the neighborhood of Havana, and much 
superior in flavor. The Herald contends that a 
number of tecations might be selected on the 
bay and neighbering isiands, where the orange 
would thrive admirably and scarcely ever be im- 
Jured by frost. Jt instances the case of a person 
“who realizes from $800 to $1,000 annually from 
ubout thirty orange trees cultivated in a garden 
some miles south of thatcity. The fruit is said 
to be delicious and of most exquisite flavor. 





Tue Excitement in Canapa.— Public opinion 
iv fuvor of Lord Eigin’s conduct has been mani- 
fested in Upper Cana‘la to an extent never be- 
fore known in that colony. The Tories, who 
were so fond of the gallows as a sure means of 
punishing their more honest political opponents 
ten years since, are lilerally execrated. An ace 
live magistrate in the North Riding of York 
counly wriles to a Srend in town: * Young M. 
called last night and brought me the number of 
signatures lu the ** Bruce’s Addiess” im this ri- 
ding ; itis 2393. In tie county nt will exceed 
10 ,0UU.”— [ Tribune. 





Cawnapa. — The information from England that 
the conduct of Loru Elgin is entirely approved by 
the mother Government gives general satisiac- 
tion. The ‘Tories murmur, but wostly submit. 
Tranquillity continues. 





ArTILLERY.—Lord Gough attributes h's suc- 
cess over the Sikhs, at Goojerat, where he made 
up for his former defeat, eutirely to the artillery. 
He says: 

** Conspicuous as the artillery has ever proved 
itself, never was its superiorily over that of the 
enewy, aid its irresistible and annihilating power, 
more truthfully shown than in this battle. The 
heavy balteries, maroceuvred with the celerity of 
light guns, and the rapid advance, the scientific 
and judicious selection of the points of attack, 
the effective and well directed fire of the troops 
of horse artillery and light field batteries, merit 
my warmest praise.” 

InptANA —John A. Matson, of Franklin Co. 
has been nominated for Governor by the (2d) 
Whig State Convention, in place of Judge Km- 
bree, whom his constituents require for Con- 
gress. Mr. Matson was recently the Whig can- 
didate for Congress in his district. ‘The several 
State tickets are now completed as follows: 


Whig—For Governor, J. A. Matson; Lieut. 
Governor, T. S. Stanford, 

Free Soti—F or Governor, J. H. Craven; Lieut. 
Governor, James W. Wright, 

Democrat— For Governor, J. A. Wright; Lieut. 
Governor, James H’ Laue. 


We apprehend that the result of this triangu- 
lar contest will be similar to that for President 
last year, when Indiana voled— 

Taylor, 69,907 ; Van Buren, 8,100 ; Cass, 74,745; 
Cass over Taylor, 433; Taylor and Van Buren 
over Cass, 3,262. 





Crevasse AT New Ornteans.—The hopes of 
a check to the flood at New Orleans are not very 
encouraging, according to the last mails. The 
Crescent of the 29th says: 


Our accounts from the crevasse yesterday, re- 
present it as in much the same condition as pre- 
viously. For some hours no progress had been 
made in the work in consequence of a bieak of 
twelve feet in the Jevee immediately above. Ali 
the force at hand was applied to stopping this 
breach, which wus soon clused, but its occurrence 
plainly shows the weakness of the levee in the 
vicinity. Mr. Johnson, a neighboring planter, 
has, we are informed. sent his negroes to the spot 
to assist ip prosecuting the work. 

From the Delta of the same date, we take the 
following paragraph: 

‘The levee wade to stop the Tunis crevasse 
was partially carried away on Saturday alter- 
noon, and as no effort has been made to mend 
the breach, nearly the whole work is now swept 
away. The water 1s, therefore, pouring through 
in as great a torrent as ever, bating the fall in 
the river. 

The aspect of things in the city is thus descri- 
bed by the Picayune: 

The truant waters of “* Father Mississippi” 
continue to encroach upon our cily, and the song 
of the gondolier, or rather the shout of the mu- 
nicipality boatmen, is fast nearing St. Charles 
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street. The inundated streets present novel and 
exciling scenes, and, apart from the melencholy 
refiections caused by the disastrous state of af- 
fairs, there is much to amuse. All! sorts of aqua- 
tic conveyances are brought into requisition, and 
these are now to be seen at all corners waiting to 
convey passengers through avenues where cabs 
and carriages were wont toroll. Through many 
of the streets, however, the authorities have 
caused gunwales or plank walks to be construc- 
ted, which prove a great convenience. It was 
impossible, in the haste in which they were put 
up, to make them firm. The traveller is obliged 
to step with great caution, and even then primly 
dressed geutlemen are occasionally seen to disap- 
pear fora time beneath the dirty flood. With 
the fine prospect of stopping the crevasse, how- 
ever, we have reason to hope that this state of 
affairs will not last much longer. 

The Crescent find ng fault with the exaggera- 
lions of telegraphic reporters in regard to the 
fluod, proceeds to describe the true condition of 
things as follows: 

The crevasse from which we now suffer is a 
break in the levee, fifteen miles from town. It 
is about 200 feet wide, and the water rushes 
through, with great velocity indeed, for there is 
a rapid descent, and the face of the cuuntry falls 
off {rom the river gradually down to the swamps 
and the Jake in the rear, interrupted by one or 
two low ridges. The rushing of the water can 
be heard at some distance—bul, compared to the 
mighty mass of the Mississippi, it is a mere rill. 
A stream has poured through this opening, until 
it has gradually filled up the swamps and covered 
the low lands between the crevasse and the back 
part of the city, and at last invaded the city itself, 
and is gradually rising. But ils progress is not 
so teriific and dangerous that men flee before it, 
abandoning their property. Its rise is measured 
anxiously by inches from day to dav; and the 
damage which il causes, except at the mouth of 
lhe crevasse, or in some place where it breaks 
through an embankwent, is not from any rush of 
the siream, but from ils slowly sapping aad un- 
dermining edifices, and its destruction of crops 
by the mere act of submerging them. It comes 
onward stealthily—rising, line by line, so q tietly 
that careful measurement is r quired to show 
that it has increased. I1t hus thus risen until the 


rear of the city bas been covered with water, in | 


sume places several feet deep. Some of the 
streets, as viewed irom Carondelet or Baronne 
down, look like a long sheet of water, or crecks, 
in which boats are plying between the huuses, 
that seem built in water. 


Cauirornia.—-Lieutenant Beall, U. S. N., 
bearer of government despatches, reached New 
York, on the 29:b ull. He left San Francisco 
14th April in the Oregon, reached Panama the 
Gih May, arrived at and leit Chagres next day, 
and landed at New Orleans from the bark Flori- 
da on the 2ist. He has thus made the jouruey 
from San Francisco to New York in 44 days, 
the quickest trip ever made. He was only 17 
hours in crossing the Isthmus to Chagres—where 
he left Kev. Walter Colton, ex-Alicaide of Monte- 
rey, who was also among the few passengers of 
the Oregon. The two steamers brought to Pa- 
nama some $400,000 in gold, of wnich some 
$80,000 is consigned to Mr. Parrott—wailing, 
with their mails, lor conveyance hither. 

Lieutenant Beall exhibited his 8 lb. gold lump, 
with a watch roughly encased in the pure metal, 
atthe Exchange. ‘The U.S. transports lowa, 
Gen. Taylor, and Rome, with troops under Gen. 
Riley, bad arrived at Monterey when he leit. 
Numerous gamblers were reapiug golden har- 
vests af San Francisco, as indeed was everybody. 
There was no limit to tbe gold. 

Order was maintained ut the placers. All of- 
fenders are tried by an extempoure jury of twelve, 
and if couvicted, bung—three having been hung 
jour horse-stealing. ‘Ibis summary justice pre- 
served order. Col. Fremont had nol arrived, 
but was daily expected—having been heaid irom 
as on the Gila river. 

Lieutenant Beall left St. Louis on his way out 
in November as bearer of despatches, and suf- 
fered dreadfully on the route, having lost vine of 
his twenty-five soldiers in the muunlain snow 
storms. Hus appearance indicates suffering. 

Left in port at Panama the steamers Oregon 
and California, to leave for San Francisco in ten 
days or thereabouts; several sail ships also there, 
fitting up to take passengers, 

Mr. Parrot, U. 5. Mimister to Mazatlan, has 
exhibited to the Editors of the New York Tii- 


| brought, besides, a genuine ruby, picked up in 
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bune, a number of mineralogical specimens from 
California and New Mexico. In addition to sam- 
ples of gold from the wet and dry diggings, he 
brought a piece of coal from the surface of the 
bed just discovered on the coast between Monte- 
rey and San Louis Onispo. It is of a bituminous 
character, and is found in great abundance. It 
was tried in a blast furnace, on board the Ohio, 
and proved to be of very good quality. He 


the diggings. Jt1s the first found, of a pale crim- 
son color, and about the size of a pea cut in half. 
He also brought specimens of cinnabar, the ore 
of quicksilver, containing fifty per cent. of the 
metal, and some very fine samples of silver ore 
from the mines of Guanajuata, containing from 
thirty to seventy-five percent. Some ol these 
were imbedded in prismatic feldspar, in crystals 
of an amethyst tint. Among other curiosities, 
an ear of corn from the Sierra Nevada, nine 
thousand feet above the sea. It was about four 
inches jong, but the grains were upwards of an 
inch in length. This corn is said to yield remar- 
kable crops, and cultivation in this country is 
worth a trial. 


Mempmis Convention.—On the 4h of July,a 
great convention of persons favorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad from some point on the 
lower Mississippi to the Pacific, is to be held at 
Memphis, Teno. The Governor of South Caro- 
lina has invited one hundred and twenty gentle- 
men of that State to attend it, and Governor 
Towns, of Georgia, has extended a similar jnvi- 
tation to one hundred citizens of that State. The 
citizens of Mobile and other Cowns jn the south- 
ern and southwestern States are holding meet- 
ings on the subject, 


Damaces By THE Astor Piace Riots.—Mr. 
Hackett, Manager of the Astor Place Theatre, 
has presented to the city of New York, a claim 
of $5,005 29, for damages sustained during the 
late riot. The bill for meals and refreshments 
| to the police is $754 50; and the aggregate will 
be about $6,000. 


CANDIDATES FOR STATE OFFICERS IN VERMONT. 
—The Democratic and Free Soil Conventions of 
Vermont have agreed to the following Union 





Ticket :—Horatio Needham for Governor ; 
| Daniel Roberts for Lieutenant Governor ; Joseph 
| Poland for Treasurer. 


BisHop oF THE Episcopat Diocese or Missis- 
sippi.—lhe Rev. Wm. M. Greene, D. D., of the 
Diocese of North Carolina, has been unavimous- 
ly elected Bishop of the Diocese of Mississippi. 


3L>> The overflow of the Mississippi has in- 
jured General Taylor’s cotton plantation to the 
extent of thirty thousand dollars, it is said. 


7C >> General Avezzani, the leader of the Ro- 
man troops, is said to be an American citizen. 
The lady of Gen. A., now in New York, with 
six daughters, is of Irish extraction. 


3. S> George Washington Lafayette is calied 
the Patriarch of the French National Assembly, 
being the head of a family which furnishes ele- 
ven members ! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Universat Pronouncine GAZETTEFR ; con- 
taining Togographical, Statistical, and other infor- 
mation, of all the most important places in the known 
world, from lhe most recent and authentic sources. 
By Thomas Baldwin, assisted by several other gentle- 
men. To whichis added an appendix, containing 
more than ten thousand additional names, chiefly of 
the small towns and villages, &c., of the United 
Statets and Mexico. Eight Edition. With a sup- 
plement, giving the pronunciation of more than two 
thousand names, besides those pronounced in the origi- 
nal work: forming in iself a complete vocabulary 
of geographical pronunciation. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler & Co., 1849. 

The publication of this most excellent book, 
particularly the present greatly improved edition, 
supplies a desideratum long needed ; and certain- 
ly, Judging from the fullness, accuracy, learning 


and taste in which the task has been executed, it 
could have fallen into no more able hands. Its 





extremely opportune, when the facilities of com. 
munication and of intercourse between distant 
countries are so greatly increased, and when b 
the rapid progress of extraordinary events in Ey. 
rope, the recent changes in our relations to Mex}. 
co, and the golden prospects on our Pacific bor- 
der, we are being furnished with new topics of 
conversation, and are daily becoming famililar- 
ized with geographical names, many of which, if 
we hada knowledge of priorly, the information 
was like a ‘* sealed book,” in that we ventured 
not to pronounce them, and were unable to un- 
derstand, or be understood by, those who were 
conversant with their jocal pronunciation--so diffi- 
cult it is to convey the native pronunciation of 
these countries by means of English letters. Add 
fo this the differences which exist among our. 
selves in regard to the proper English sounds of 
many letters or combinations of letters, and the 
velue of such a standard of pronunciation in our 
social circle must be duly appreciated. 

This book supplies us witha key to all this 
knowledge, and furnishes a standard of geographi- 
cal orthaepy, and a mass of instruction on. this 
and other subjects connected with the title of ihe 
work, not elsew here to be found. 

The system adopted, and which is believed to 
be founded in true wisdom, is to give the pro- 
punciation of names, ‘ as nearly as pussible as 
they are pronounced by the well educated people 
of the respective ccuntries to which they be- 
long,” and this has been adhered to with but a 
few exceptions—in * those well-known foreign 
names, which appear to have assumed a fixed 
English pronunciation.” 

With the European and the better known of 
the Asiatic languages the accent has not only 
been correctly given, but the important pecultari- 
ties of pronunelation are noted, derived from a 
consultation wilh the best authorities on the sub- 
ject. 

In the Introdueticn, the general principles of 
pronunciation of each of the more important Eu- 
ropean languages, and the method of writing and 
pronouncing geographical names of Asia, Alrica, 
&c., are given. 

A new and important feature of the work is 
that, in which the adjective and the appeliation 
of the inhabitants, derived from the names of the 
countries, is inserted, rendering this partof the 
work a very necessary appendage to schoo} libra- 
ries. The signification of Aucsent and Modern 
names have been added, in muimerous instances ; 
while the descriptive, statistical and historeal 
items have been compiled with great care, con- 
densed to thesmallest possible compass, and may 
be relied upon as strictly accurate. 

The attention of parents and teachers is espe- 
cially invited to this book ; and, considered as a 
mere pronouncing vocabulary, it will be regard- 
ed by all well-educated persons as a most accep- 
table addition to public and private libraries. 

We have not attempted to point out all the im- 
portant features of the publication nor to show 
the valuable helps it affurds to students of geo- 
graphy ; for we have not the space so todo. Our 
advice, however, is lo each aud every one of our 
readers, who desires to ubtain accurate informa- 
tion of the matters upun which it treats, to pro- 
vide himself or herself with a copy, assuring 
them that the same amount of money can in no 
wise be more profitably expended. 
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